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This milky-white liquid is Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream in the making. 
Above, the Lightnin’ Mixer in opera- 
tion—one of many scientific steps taken 
to assure emulsification of Hinds pure 
skin-softening ingredients. 





In this temperature-testing oven Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is subjected 
to high heat. The result is that Hinds 
formula withstands temperature changes 

. retains its smoothing action in any 
hot climate, any weather. 


XTRA-CREAMY, extra-softening! 
A real emulsion of finely dispersed 
emollient ingredients, Hinds helps 
chalk-dried, reddened hands look 
smoother and whiter right away. 


FREE SAMPLE. Write Lehn and Fink 
Products Corp., Dept. TP 1, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. And visit the Lehn and 
Fink laboratories to see Hinds made! 
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For the teacher’s library— 
these 1941 books 


Macomber: Guiding Child Development 
in the Elementary School 


Here is the clear outline of procedures in the modern 
school: an explanation of the curriculum adjusted to the 
needs, interests, and abilities of the individual child. Sug- 
gestions include a detailed study of the experience unit, 
teachers’ guidance, training in skills. $2.50 list 


Spears: Secondary Education 
in American Life 


The issues confronting secondary education, and the 
role of the high school in maintaining democracy are here 
discussed for teachers, principals, and administrative officers. 
Dr. Spears’ proposals are based on teaching and supervising 
experience. $2.50 list 


American Back Company 


88 Lexington Avenue New York 
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READY TO READ 
A pupils’ workbook. 


BUILDING WORD POWER 
A teacher’s handbook. 


By Donald D. Durrell, Helen Blair Sullivan and Other: 


Educational Clinic, Boston University 


A scientifically prepared series of graded exercises in reading 
readiness which will increase the rate of learning by enabling 


the child to see and hear words more clearly—promote visual} 


and auditory perception. In wide experimental use, the exercises 
have proved their worth in beginning first-grade instruction 


| and in helping slow learners in elementary grades. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York Represented by A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Salet 
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} tolerant in all his relationships. 
assume responsibility, to recognize his obligations to him- 
| self and others, and to work for his own and the common 
welfare, 


INDOCTRINATE WITH THE 
DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDE 


a has lost caste. We have been told 
for so long that we should not indoctrinate, that the 
mere mention of the word causes one to raise an eyebrow 
a bit. How can one be positive and not indoctrinate? Do 
you believe anything thoroughly at all? How, then, can 
you discuss that belief without being positive in your views? 
Have we not reached a place in teaching democracy, for 
example, where we should indoctrinate? Let us consider 
this for awhile. 

You are teaching in a world today which is aligned into 
two camps. One camp believes that the individual exists 
for the benefit of the state. Hence, freedom of speech and 
of assembly is abrogated, dissenters are removed from the 
body politic, even the influence of religion is mistrusted, 
and force compels his unreasoning will. The other camp 
is the antithesis of the first. The second one believes that 
the state exists for the individual and that it is a creature of 
the group will. Therefore, freedom of speech and of as- 
sembly flourishes, toleration exists, dissenters and minority 
groups are not systematically persecuted, and the forum and 
parliamentary procedures replace the rule of fanatical force. 
The battle lines are drawn. There is no compromise. You 
believe in one philosophy of life which develops one philoso- 
phy of government or you believe in the opposite. You can- 
not believe in both. 


The American Philosophy of Life 


What is this philosophy of life which we, as Americans, 
think we have? What is our philosophy of government; 
our national ideology? Let us find out first what philosophy 
is. Philosophy is a body of principles underlying a given 
human activity. As Samuel W. Grafflin puts it, “A life 
philosophy is that set of mental moorings which we pro- 
gressively achieve for ourselves, through a deep love for, 
and an earnest quest after, untrammeled truth. Its whole 
purpose is the discovery of the WHY of what is, and the 
HOW of what should be.” So we find then, that we do 
not adopt a philosophy of life, but that we develop or grow 
into one. We try to find our purpose for living and how 
we should live. We try to find the purpose of government 
and how that government should function. 

The term national ideology was used. What is an 
ideology? It is that manner or content of thinking charac- 
teristic of an individual or class. Therefore, a national 
ideology includes the philosophy of a people as expressed 
through their form of government. We might paraphrase 
a common adage and say, “As a people think, so is their 
government.” 

Do we have a national philosophy? We have. It grows 
out of our philosophy of life. We believe that the purpose 
of life is for the highest development of the individual. To 
be true, the individual has obligations and duties as well 
as rights, but the main purpose is the all-round perfection 
of the individual. How should the individual be de- 
veloped? He should be able to think for himself and make 
decisions based upon an intelligent study of the facts in the 
case. He should be willing to consider the other person’s 
point of view and to try to understand it. He should be 
He should be willing to 


This leads into our philosophy of government. 


_—_ 
* Superintendent of the schools of West Chester. 


LET'S BE POSITIVE 


By G. ARTHUR STETSON* 


We believe that we have government in order to protect 
the individual, to help him, and to make it possible for him 
to develop to his utmost capacity in keeping with group 
living. How should the government do this? We believe 
that the government should guarantee certain rights to the 
individual as expressed in our bill of rights—free speech, 
free press, free assembly, etc.; that it should protect the 
individual in his daily pursuits and property rights; that 
it should represent the will of the people in order that 
autocracy may not become fixed (and, therefore, we have 
a representative system); and that it should do all those 
other things that are commonly assigned to government. 


Rights and Responsibilities Go Hand-in-hand 


This is the characteristic way we in America think on 
these things. This forms our national ideology and we 
call it in general by the term of “Democracy.” Both the 
social, or group, and the individual factors are considered. 
They must be kept in balance, because when we stress the 
individual’s rights to the exclusion of the interests of the 
group, chaotic conditions will arise; while, if the rights of 
the individual are neglected in emphasizing the group, the 
opposite extreme of communism will result. Rights and 
responsibilities must march hand-in-hand. 

You see that ours is a living ideology because it grows 
out of the living individual who is constantly wondering, 
thinking, experimenting with his problems. And _ because 
ours is a living, changing, forceful ideology we call it 
dynamic and the education that fits that ideology should, 
also, be dynamic. 

Let us note, therefore, that our philosophy of education 
in America fits into our national and individual life phi- 
losophies. The Educational Policies Commission states the 
purposes of education in American Democracy as follows,— 
“The general end of education in America at the present 
time is the fullest possible development of the individual 
within the framework of our present industrialized demo- 
cratic society. The attainment of this end is to be observed 
in individual behavior or conduct.” 

“Education, therefore, seeks to encourage the mastery of 
such knowledge, the acquisition of such attitudes, and the 
development of such habits as make a socially desirable way 
of living likely to be followed by the learner.” This “way 
of living to be encouraged by the education of the American 
people is a steadily closer approximation to the democratic 
ideal.” 


What Are You Going to Teach? 


What does all of this have to do with you as teachers? 
You are dealing with the nation’s children. You are going 
to help to develop their ability to think and help to mould 
their attitudes. The nation is going to entrust its children 
to your care for a period of five or six hours daily about 
one hundred eighty days per year for twelve years. 

What and how are you going to teach them? To be 
sure you are going to teach them the regular, standard 
subject matter. Is that all? The children of Russia, Ger- 
many, and Italy are taught these subjects, too, but they 
believe differently from our boys and girls. They believe 
in the authoritarian state. They believe as Mussolini has 
put it, “Everything for the state; nothing outside the state; 
nothing against the state.” Or, as stated in Germany, 
“Hitler is the will and power of the people.” These chil- 
dren are taught authority,—unthinking obedience. 
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Practice Democracy with the Children 

But are not our children taught to respect authority and 
to obey? To be sure they are. What modern American 
teacher does not demand obedience and, also, try to have 
the child understand the reason “Why?” How foolish you 
say? Not if we want to train the child to grow up to be 
self-reliant, independent, and to conduct himself in keeping 
with the group welfare. He must be able to be his own 
policeman, if we are to have a free society. 

Children will come to you in groups from all types of 
homes, all levels of society, all degrees of economic back- 
grounds, all levels of ability, and with varying attitudes. 
Your school rooms will be a melting pot for democracy. 
Practice democracy from the first in your dealing with these 
children, so that they may grow up in its nurture and know 
how to carry it on. 

Your very approach to the teaching of these children is 
democratic because first you recognize each child as an 
individual, and secondly, as a member of the group. You 
will take the child with his attitudes, his prejudices, his 
abilities, and his knowledge and recognize that these are 
all in a process of change. The child is not logical yet. 
You are logical. He is psychological. Use his interests to 
help him learn, Make this learning a growing thing carry- 
ing the child forward from day to day in a constantly 
expanding sphere of knowledge and skills. Be patient. 
Some will go much faster than others. Do not permit a 
gap to develop in a learner’s progress. This breeds dis- 
couragement and failure. Use your mature, logically organ- 
ized knowledge to help the child gradually to organize his 
understandings and to see purpose in that which at first 
might only have been interest on his part. 


Respect for Individuality 


You will respect the child’s personality when you deal 
with him as an individual. You will teach him to think, 
if only on a very low level. You will teach him to make 
decisions for himself, even though sometimes he may be 
wrong. You will teach him to be self reliant, because you 
will encourage him to make decisions under guidance. You 
will teach him to respect you, established authority, be- 
cause that established authority will always be helpful to 
him and will only chastise him when it is for his own good 
or the good of his group, and he will understand “why.” 
You will teach him tolerance and respect for the rights of 
others. All of this will result from your dealing with the 
child as an individual and because you will instill in him 
a respect for individuality. 

This is democracy. This is the development of democracy 
because we are trying to open the way for the individual 
to reach his highest development within the limits of his 
capacities in a world of people. How different by contrast 
with the totalitarian method. Paul E. Eckel in an article 
in “Education” on “Student and State in Japan” has this 
to say about the teaching of nationalism in Japan. “Within 
the recent year the national propaganda has centered around 
religion. A vigorous campaign is being waged to call the 
students back to the worship and exaltation of their heroic 
ancestors, who lived only for national honor and glory. 

“The true patriot must accept the emperor as the supreme 
object of his devotion and be ready to fight and die for him. 
Any philosophy, religion, or school that does not emphasize 
this fundamental concept is not wanted in the Japanese 
Empire. 

“And so the graduates who pour out of the universities 
today are highly trained instruments of national policy,— 
young men who believe in Japan’s manifest destiny, who are 
rallying under the slogan: ‘The flag of great Japan will 
wave above all the world.’ The few who rebel quickly 
disappear. There must be but one deity, the Emperor; one 
authority, the government; and one destiny, world domina- 
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tion.” 
individual in that ideology. 


You will notice that there is no allowance for the 


Democracy, a By-product of Teaching 

Democracy, as a way of life, has been a by-product of 
our teaching. It has not been deliberately and consciously 
taught. Should it be? Ordinarily I think not, but, in the 
light of what is happening in the world today, I think it 
should be. A country’s government is its own concern, 
except when the government is “justified and defended on 
the grounds that democracy has failed,” I. L. Kandel points 
out and continues, “Every book that is published, every 
speech that is delivered, and every justification that is put 
forward in defense of the revolutions which have recently 
taken place opens with a direct attack on democracy, even 
though the country concerned has never enjoyed the demo. 
cratic form of government or has not tried it long enough 
to learn how to operate it.” And he concludes, “the criti- 
cisms of our own form of government should be of pro 
found interest to us.” How else are we going to be able 
to answer these criticisms, if we do not deliberately teach 
the principles of democracy to our people? 

Our statesmen down through history have approved gen- 
eral education as a bulwark of democracy. One of the two 
great measures that Thomas Jefferson had at heart was 
“that of general education, to enable every man to judge 
for himself what will secure or endanger his freedom.” 
Surely it is our duty today to see to it that the meaning of 
democracy is inculcated in our schools. What is the mean- 
ing of democracy? I quote again from Dr. Kandel, “De. 
mocracy stands for an abiding belief in the value of human 
personality and maintains the right of the whole body of 
citizens to have a voice in determining the form of govern. 
ment with freedom to criticize and to express its will 
through regular constitutional channels . . . The essential 
guarantees of the democratic state are freedom of thought, 
freedom of belief and expression, and freedom of voluntary 
organizations. With all of this goes open-mindedness and 
readiness to see the other man’s point of view.” 


In the Individual Is the Weakness 


It is our duty to know and to understand our own 
national ideology. It is our duty to teach it, to study its 
faults, to try to eliminate those faults, and to make it 
stronger. Its weakness is in the individual,—not one in- 
dividual as in the totalitarian state, but in the majority. 
Hence our emphasis on the duties and responsibilities of 
the individual in our body politic. Hence our effort to be 
consistently persistent in trying to make each individual 
better. If we have evils in our form of government, let us 
study them in order to eliminate them; but, also, let us 
consider the evils in our critics’ form of government so that 
we may the better choose the lesser of the two evils, if evil 
we must have. Better to be a scorned beggar on the street 
corner with the right to free decision than a slave in a com- 
pulsory labor camp! 

Our youth should know these things. Their training 
will be in your hands. Yours will be a responsibility that 
reaches beyond the classroom. Therefore, let’s be positive. 
Let us know what we believe about democracy as we under 
take to teach the nation’s children. Let us indoctrinate the 
democratic attitude. 


———- 


Every government degenerates when trusted to the rulers 
of the people alone. The people themselves are its only safe 
depositories. 
must be improved to a certain degree . The influence 
over government must be shared by all the people. If every 


individual who composes their mass participates of the ult f é 
» Of Educ 


mate authority, the government will be safe. 
—Thomas Jefferson, Notes on Virginia, 1782 
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A PROFESSION BECOMING 


PROFESSIONAL® 


N many respects teaching as a profession is one of the 
ewe of all the professions. We must not be con- 
fused relative to the age of the teaching profession because 
of the fact that there have always been some good teachers. 
While teaching is one of the oldest of the occupations, yet 
not until comparatively recent times could it be spoken of 
as a profession. Teaching becomes a profession and _ be- 
comes professional when it has a corps of workers possess- 
ing certain well defined characteristics. Some of these I 
desire to mention, but first a statement as to what a pro- 
fession is. 


A Profession Defined 


A profession is made up of a group of efficient, trained 
workers who seek to serve specific human needs. Accord- 
ing to this definition certain traits characterize the profes- 
sion of teaching and the professional worker in education. 


First, there must be a deep, abiding, sympathetic interest 
in people and in the betterment of mankind. The mere 
teaching of any subject—facts, historical background, inter- 
pretation, etc.—is not enough. A generation ago there were 
many really great scholars who loved the subjects they 
taught and who were outstanding personalities, but they 
were often not interested in whether the subject matter 
taught or the methods of teaching led to desirable results in 
the lives of their pupils. Their whole philosophy was “Get 


| knowledge.” 


A Philosophy Necessary 


The second characteristic of the professional teacher is a 
philosophy of what is to be accomplished by the profession 
for people individually and collectively. This is probably 
the weakest link in our profession of teaching. We have 
the knowledge, we have the material resources, we know 
the methods to be used, and sometimes we possess skill in 
using the methods; but we have no unified philosophy. We 
are not agreed on traits which we wish to produce in chil- 
dren; and I fear that, if we were, we would not be sure of 


/what our materials and methods would produce. We know 


enough about the materials which we believe the general 
population should have; but we do not know how to make 
these materials effective in the lives of people. We do not 
know definitely just what we are trying to accomplish. We 
use vague expressions, such as “good citizenship,” “profes- 
sionally minded people,” etc., but too infrequently our dis- 
cussions reach situations to which people can react and 
which they can learn. 


The third characteristic of the profession has to do with 


/a knowledge of the materials to be used and a knowledge 
of the methods to be used in teaching the materials to chil- 


dren and skill in using them so as to produce the desired 
results. We have an abundance of material, and much of 
this material is interesting and of value in certain situations. 


| It is not enough to know materials and to have a knowledge 


of methods. As a matter of fact, teacher training institu- 


; tions have unquestionably spent too little time selecting 
rulers F 


proper materials to be taught, too much time in methods, 


/ Not enough time in practice in the skills of using these 
| methods, and not enough time in determining what the 
) desired outcomes are. 


_ a 


* Reprinted with permission from the September Peabody Journal 


) of Education. 


**President, Peabody College. Read at opening session of the 


, Professional Relations Institute, June 26, 1941. 


By S. C. GARRISON™ 


Personal Qualities 


The fourth thing which must be considered in any pro- 
fession has to do with personal qualities, qualities in the 
person practicing the profession. These personal qualities 
may vary from profession to profession. Certain personal 
qualities are desirable in ministers. Other personal quali- 
ties are desirable but not absolutely necessary. In the engi- 
neer specific personal qualities are necessary, while other 
personal qualities are not so essential. In the teacher, prob- 
ably more than in any member of any other profession, 
qualities which have to do with the being of the individual 
or the soul of the individual are extremely essential. Since 
education deals with human individuals, with the refine- 
ment of life and with the development of finer qualities, it 
is absolutely essential that the teacher have spiritual and 
ethical leadership, whatever these terms imply. The teacher 
must, first of all, be a human being of the first order. 
Spiritual and ethical leadership is absolutely fundamental 
for teaching. On the other hand, there are other character- 
istics, as leadership, initiative, tact, kindliness, etc., which 
must be possessed to a high degree and which must be 
possessed by the teacher in a greater measure than by a 
member of any other profession. 


Unselfish Service 


We tend to become confused relative to terms. Busi- 
nesses and occupations tend to shade into professions. 
Wherever it is desirable for a business enterprise to shield 
its activities under the cloak of a profession we may expect 
it to do so, the same being true also of various types of 
occupations. One distinguishing characteristic of a profes- 
sion is the unselfish service of those who practice the pro- 
fession in the interest of human welfare, and the interest 
in human welfare comes first. So a fifth characteristic of 
those professional persons who practice the profession of 
teaching is unselfishness. 

Some of the characteristics of the unselfish person as he 
practices the profession of teaching may be listed. 

Certainly, one is freedom from jealousy. The purposes 
of education cannot best be achieved in an atmosphere 
charged with jealousies on the part of persons participating 
in the program. Jealousies frequently disrupt and dis- 
organize the entire educational effort. 


Integration Important 


The individual worker must be able to see the whole 
school program and the place of his subject in it. Fre- 
quently because of the subjects a person teaches, he may 
not have what seems to be an important place. The build- 
ing of a department is not important; but the integration, 
the relating of a subject or of material, however small, into 
the whole school program is important. 

Willingness to carry and actual assumption of his share 
of the load are marks of unselfishness and of interest in 
the educational program. In almost any institution or 
school, a few people carry almost the entire professional 
burden, the burden of dealing with students, of guidance 
and advice. 

We have talked so much about cooperation that one 
hesitates to mention it as a mark of unselfishness. Willing- 
ness to work with others, to assume a position of leadership 
or a position of followership in an undertaking, is a dis- 
tinctive mark of a professionally minded person. 
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Now little has been said relative to teacher-teacher and 
teacher-administrator relationships. 

We believe that, as we see our task clearly, as we clearly 
conceive the aims of education, the things which we are 
trying to develop in society, we will be more professionally 
minded. 


A Child Speaks to His Teacher 


Cuarces J. HEmMmic, 


Supervising Principal, Shillington 
H TEACHER, I come to you for guidance in this 


troubled world. So many things seem insecure, un- 
stable, and changeable. 

In you I hope to find certainty, security, and definiteness. 
Do not leave any doubts in my mind as to the worth- 
whileness of education and the nobility of character, so that 
I may understand them and strive for their achievement. 

You will lead me, guide me, have faith in me. Won't you? 

I want you to be sincere and straightforward with me. 

Treat me as a human soul with nerves, feelings, and 
thoughts. 

I have secrets and aspirations. You will treat them with 
the utmost confidence and respect. Will you not? 

Show me that it is safe for me to reveal my secrets to you 
and never betray my confidence in you. 

Do not ask me to betray my confidences with other people. 

Spread before me daily my educational table of good 
things for my body, mind, and soul. 


A Way of Life 


May I learn from you a way of life which will build 
my confidence in myself and in humanity. 

If I am conceited help me to be humbled, and if I am 
abased help me gain confidence. 

I put my trust in you. May that trust never be betrayed. 

Treat me as your friend and fellow workman. 

I want to become acquainted with all the best things that 
life has to offer. I know you can help me. 


Willingly to School 


I want to go to school willingly without fear of being 
laughed at or punished for things that I cannot help. 

Remove sarcasm and ironical and personal remarks from 
your pet sayings. If you have to criticize me speak to me 
alone and without passion. 

Do not hold me up to ridicule. 

Study my educational needs and adapt your methods and 
materials to these needs. 

Make your teaching so simple and direct that the difficult 
lessons shall be made easy and unpleasant tasks shall be 
made enjoyable. 

Remember that I am more important than any subject 
and do not humiliate me because of my lack of ability in 
any subject. 


I Want To Be Myself 


Try to understand me and help me to explore and under- 
stand myself. 

Help me to analyze my own problems and face the future 
without fear. 

Cause me to be critical of my own work, to analyze my 
own weaknesses, and to evaluate my own conduct. 

Inspire me with a burning zeal always to do my best, to 
speak the truth, and to live a noble, useful life. 

Create in me worthy ambitions. I do not wish to be a 
child always so help me to mature gradually. 

Show me how to become a worthy citizen and how best 
to serve the community in which I live. 

Create in me worthy ideals. Help me to worship the good, 
the true, and the beautiful in sincerity and in truth. 
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Lead me to believe in myself. 

Inspire me to a full realization of the joy that comes in 
using myself to my full capacity. 

Help me to make decisions for myself. 

Teach me how to do things well and always to complete 
whatever I undertake. 

Teach me to appreciate good workmanship. 

Expose me to all the beautiful things in art, in education, 
in literature, in nature, and in proper human conduct. 

Teach me good sportsmanship so that I may always play 
fair. Show me how to be a good loser and an honored 
winner. 

My Teacher 

I want to be better and wiser than I could possibly be if 
I had any other person as my teacher. For you understand 
that you are my teacher. 

Speak to me with your heart, your hands, your life, for 
I can understand what you are better than what you say. 

Inspire me with your kindness, your thoughtfulness, and 
your sincerity. 

Be yourself both in and out of school but make that self 
be always the finest example of a worthy life. 

Pour out your life in sacred acts so that when I become 
a man I too may be led to be as you are. 

May I be prompted through your acts, your looks, your 
words, to drink deeply of all the opportunities that educa- 
tion has to offer. 

Be consistent in all you do and say, so that I may not 
confuse “right” and “wrong”. 

Encourage me to LEARN TO LIVE and to LIVE TO 
LEARN! 





Business and Education 


CTION of far-reaching consequence was taken Septem. 

ber 17 when a committee of the American Association 
of School Administrators met jointly with a Committee on 
Education of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and laid plans for a program of cooperation between 
schools and business. 

The first step will be a series of conferences under the 
sponsorship of these committees in local communities be- 
tween representatives of the chambers of commerce and 
school officials. At these conferences business leaders will 
get acquainted with the school program and school officers 
will acquire an understanding of the commercial and in- 
dustrial problems of their city. The new program may be 
described as an attempt to strengthen democracy through 
education. Included as principal objectives are the en- 
couragement of moral and religious training, and the elim- 
ination of suspicion that subversive activities are coun 
tenanced in the school systems of the nation. 

Members of the Chamber of Commerce committee pres- 
ent at the first meeting were Thomas C. Boushall, chairman; 
L. Ward Bannister, Bannister & Bannister, attorneys, 801 
Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colorado; Dunlap C. Clark, presi- 
dent, American National Bank of Kalamazoo, alamazoo, 
Michigan; James L. Madden, vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York; Lewis E. Pierson, honorary chairman, Irving 
Trust Company, One Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; T. Guy 
Woolford, chairman of the board, Retail Credit Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

The following members of the Committee appointed by 
the American Association of School Administrators were 
in attendance; A. J. Stoddard, chairman, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; Willard E. Givens, executive sec- 
retary, National Education Association, Washington, D. C,; 
W. H. Pillsbury, president, American Association of School 
Administrators, Schenectady, New York; and David E. 
Weglein, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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EDUCATION CONGRESS, 1941 


ENNSYLVANIA school officials and others’ interested 

in education from an administrative standpoint attended 
the two-day Education Congress called by Superintendent 
Francis B. Haas for October 1 and 2 in Harrisburg. 

The purpose of the Congress as announced by Superin- 
tendent Haas and as indicated in the theme was to co- 
ordinate education and educational activities with national 
defense. The major objectives might be broadly stated as 
follows: 

1.To make clear that the administration of the so-called 

national defense program involves participation in many 
important activities 


is) 


.To show that new educational agencies must be de- 
veloped and emphasized in the schools at the same 
time the regular school program and values are main- 
tained 


.To emphasize that in this emergency the regular pro- 
gram must not be under-emphasized and yet give proper 
place to the many agencies that have appeared on the 
scene 


Ww 


as 


.To point out that certain community relations, par- 
ticularly those affecting civilian defense, must be de- 
veloped and coordinated and that in this program the 
school administrators have a direct responsibility to 
participate in the general and immediate program, and 
through this participation to demonstrate the all-im- 
portant value of the educational system and its mean- 
ing in American life. 


Program Develops Theme 


The development of the program from the initial address 
on “What We Must Defend” by William F. Russell, direc- 
tor, National Citizenship Education Program, U. S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, to the final address 
on “Selective Service and Education” by William Mather 
Lewis, State director, Selective Service and Training Acct, 
proved an effective method of establishing the principles 
and facts enumerated above. 

The program moved forward as follows: Doctor Russell in 
his address discussed the many hopes which have pervaded 
the minds of men from time immemorial and which were 
accepted as the basis for the founding of our form of govern- 
ment; namely, religious liberty, civil liberty, desire for re- 
sponsible people in governmental power, economic liberty, 
equal voice in government, and the pursuit of happiness. 
“Without a grasp of the sweep of history,” he said, “good 
citizenship could not readily be taught. We must under- 
stand who we are, where we are going, and where we came 
from. This understanding, moreover, can be developed 
only through enlightened education.” 


| Civilian Defense Program 


Arnaud C. Marts, executive director of the State Council 
of Defense, outlined the civilian defense program in Penn- 
sylvania. He named the different committees with the 
areas of interest and action of each. He described many 
textbooks now being prepared by the State Council of De- 
fense, for use during the present emergency. Publications, 
he said, range from instruction for firemen concerning the 
handling of incendiary bombs to telling a family what to do 
if caught away from home during an air raid. The public 
schools, as soon as this material is available, will be asked 


| to organize and conduct classes. 


“The first reaction of many people to the very suggestion 


© of such plans is that they are ridiculous and entirely un- 
» called for,’ Dr. Marts stated, “The State Council of Defense 





hopes that this information never will be called into use, 
but our duty is to prepare the people of the State for any 
dangers that may come.” 

Frank J. McSherry, director of Defense Training, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C., told of the defense 
training now in progress in numerous educational institu- 
tions throughout the Nation. Quoting statistics to show 
the need for trained workers, he told the Congress that be- 
tween fourteen and twenty-one workers are necessary to 
maintain and equip one modern frontline soldier in the 
present world war as compared with seven workers so em- 
ployed for each fighting soldier of the American army in 
the last World War. Consequently, he said, there is a 
tremendous shortage of skilled and semi-skilled laborers in 
certain occupations. He estimated that between two million 
and three million new workers would be added to defense 
industry payrolls during the next year and that in addition 
420,000 men would be called to the colors. Aircraft in- 
dustries, he explained, will need 408,411 additional workers 
by April, 1942; shipbuilding, 323,900 additional; and ma- 
chine tool and ordnance, 291,611 additional. In conclud- 
ing his remarks he commended Pennsylvania for the splen- 
did record which the State has made through its educational 
system during the twelve months from July 1, 1940, to June 
30, 1941, in the training of workers for essential defense 
industries. 


Reality to Democratic Way 

Giving Reality to the Democratic Way, said A. J. Stod- 
dard, chairman, Educational Policies Commission of the 
NEA, can be attained through an education which develops 
in every individual an open-minded appreciation of and in- 
telligent loyalty to the government of the United States of 
America, the American way of life, and holds as its ideal 
an increasingly enlightened and useful citizenship. Specifi- 
cally, he said, the problem was three-fold: 


1.To maintain at an efficient level the normal school 
services 

2. To provide for physical safety in case of emergency such 
as air raids 

3. To build a civilian morale under both normal and ab- 
normal conditions 


Strength Is Wealth 

John B. Kelly, national director, Civilian Health Train- 
ing, used as his topic “The Wealth of a Nation is in the 
Strength of Its People.” He urged that more time in each 
school day should be allotted to physical education, that 
more adequate gymnasiums and athletic fields be provided, 
that more attention should be given to the value of summer 
camps, particularly for the undernourished and _ physically 
retarded, that girls receive more instruction in the funda- 
mentals of nutrition, the care of clothes, and the more prac- 
tical aspects of cooking. Both our State and national lead- 
ers, he said, must be impressed in this crisis with the full 
importance that health and physical education should oc- 
cupy in the training of youth so that any future problem of 
physical fitness will be minimized. Concluding his re- 
marks, Mr. Kelly said, “Our youth must be made more 
physically fit; not alone to prepare them for Army service 
if necessary, but to make them better, happier, and more 
useful citizens of a free state.” 

“Citizenship Education and National Defense” was pre- 
sented by William G. Carr, the secretary of the NEA 
Educational Policies Commission. He urged that school 
authorities provide opportunity for greater pupil participa- 
tion in citizenship activities during school life, that the gap 
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be closed between textbook material and the community, 
that greater stress should be placed on cooperation. Co- 
operation, he said, is necessary for intelligent loyalty and 
intelligent loyalty is the only kind America wants. He also 
recommended a steady expansion of student responsibility 
in the administration of affairs that concern them, par- 
ticularly in extra-curricular activities so that students might 
develop skill in citizenship. It was his opinion that too 
long a period exists between the time of graduation from 
high school and the assumption of the franchise. A reduc- 
tion of the voting age would do much to prevent the in- 
creasing loss of interest in such affairs between graduation 
and the assumption cf the right to vote. There is no in- 
dication that any one is better fitted to vote at 21, 20, 19, 
or 18. The selection of the age is arbitrary. 


Military Service a Personal Advantage 

At the luncheon, William Mather Lewis, State director, 
Selective Service and Training Act, discussed “Selective 
Service and Education.” Answering the question, Is the 
time spent in the army of any personal advantage to an 
individual or is it just a necessary piece of national defense? 
Doctor Lewis replied, “Military service is of distinct ad- 
vantage to the soldier. The discipline, the regular outdoor 
life, the balanced rations send him back to civilian life a 
better man than when he left. Furthermore, although it is 
primarily and mainly the duty of the army to give the train- 
ing that will make men efficient soldiers, vocational training 
is not lacking. At the reception station the recruit is put 
through a comprehensive test of 150 questions. After this 
test he is interviewed by experts, who tabulate his former 
vocational and educational experience. Later he may take 
a refresher course in any one of scores of subjects. He will 
be given work where his skills will be developed and his 
technique improved. The American army is not only the 
best fed and the best uniformed in the World, but it offers 
training that will make the period of enlistment a fruitful 
period to those who take full advantage of it.” 


Summation 
The 1941 Education Congress served a vital need in this 
emergency. 
1.It pointed out the vital civilian defense problems 
2.It definitized specific contributions which schools can 
make toward their solution 
3.It gave school administrators first-hand contacts with 
the agencies and leaders responsible for the initiation 
and development of national defense activities and pro- 
grams 
4.It made clear that a direct responsibility rested with 
school administrators to marshal their resources to the 
end that our public schools would make the fullest 
contribution to national defense in this emergency 


PSEA Promises Support 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association has pledged 
its fullest support to help in carrying out this program. At 
a meeting of the Executive Council held Thursday after- 
noon, following the closing session of the Congress, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Be it resolved that the Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association is in complete 
accord with the program of ‘Education for Defense’ 
as formulated by Doctor Francis B. Haas, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and his advisory committee 
on education to the State Council of Defense, and pledge 
him and his committee our fullest cooperation in carry- 
ing out this program. 

“We further recommend that this resolution be written 
into the minutes of this meeting and that a copy be sent 
to Doctor Haas.” 
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Book Theft and Mutilation 


Mavup MInsTer* 
psec nent defacing, misplacing, and stealing books ex. 
ist in varying degrees in every busy library. Curren 
magazines, bound magazines, and reference books suffer 
the greatest loss. One college library reported an annua 
replacement of 680 items of periodicals at an average cos 
of $250. 

Library books are carried out of the room under sweaters, 
between textbooks, in hand bags, coat pockets, and bor. 
rowed by signing fictitious names. 

Losses also occur when those who have keys to the 
library take out books, or make it possible for others to 
do so outside of library hours. A librarian found a note 
on her desk, “I had the janitor unlock the door for me on 
Saturday so I could get four books I need for summer 
school. I will return them in the fall.” In the meantime 
the librarian was taking inventory. 

There are those who decorate and illustrate, put hats on 
portraits, add names, comments, and draw in the margins, 
The malicious mischief rearranges books, placing zoology 
books above the sign poetry, forestry books above health, ete. 


Causes for Theft and Mutilation 


From observation and study the following have been found 
as some of the causes for book theft and mutilation: i 
of training in good citizenship; lack of knowledge of the 
use of the library; insufficient trained help; student program 
overloaded; lack of material; teachers not checking with the 
library to learn the resources and having books placed on 
reference before making assignments; making the premium 
too great for accomplishment and the penalty too severe for 
failure, students are tempted to steal to win; requesting that 
notebooks contain illustrations; too many entrances to the 
library; charging desk too far from the door. 

What are some ways schools can help in this nation-wide 
problem? They can make a study of the citizenship teach. 
ing throughout the entire school system and revise the course 
where necessary, so it will include appreciation for and care 
of public property, rights and privileges of others, a sens 
of responsibility, the spirit of fair play and good sportsman- 
ship in the library. They can encourage homes and churches 
to place more emphasis on teaching character education and 
citizenship. 

To have rules printed in a handbook or posted in the 
library is not sufficient; they must be taught. Rather than 
inquiring how to check a book out, there are students who 
will take a book without leaving a record. 

Students become so engaged in extra-curricular activities, 
that there is no time for reference work, and so they clip 
or steal and hasten on in order to get their work. To have 
all student help at the charging desk is a weakness in 
library administration. 

Much material clipped from books and magazines in 
libraries has been traced to notebooks. Numerous school 
have ruled that illustrations will not be accepted in note 
books, regardless of the ownership of the material clipped. 





Suggested Cures 


In one college library, signatures of all students are kept 
at the charging desk, and each signature verified before 4 
book is loaned. Another library exhibited mutilated books, 
thinking the sight of the crippled books may cause students 
to be more considerate and realize the seriousness of such 
actions. In a slum district in a large city the library stamp # 
placed on each picture, even every illustration in encyclope 
dias, otherwise they would be clipped. 

When the supply of books is inadequate, the enrolment 

(Turn to page 89) 


* Librarian—Senior High School, Altoona, and Instructor, Temple 
University Summer School of Library Science 1937-41. 
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EMERGENCY 
By LLOYD MEREDITH JONES* 


T APPEARS to be inevitable that to each new genera- 

tion of Americans must come some form of National 
emergency. Since the days of the founding fathers each 
generation has found itself at some time or other in the 
throes of a great military or economic crisis and strangely 
enough, following each crisis, some new emphasis, some 
new demands on public education have been made. Let us 
review briefly what has occurred. During the past eighteen 
months in what President Roosevelt has called “a limited 
National emergency,” we have seen job training and voca- 
tional education of youth and adults assume a place of con- 
siderable magnitude in the public schools and colleges; the 
economic depression following September, 1929, saw adult 
education in many forms come to the forefront. The needs 
for these changes are obvious now. At the close of World 
War I, public education assumed part of the task of con- 


F serving and developing the health of school children more 


effectively. 

Each war, in which America has participated, has been 
followed by a surge in some phase of elementary, secondary, 
or collegiate education, and each periodic economic de- 
pression has given the public schools additional responsibili- 
ties. And so in July, 1941, when America finds herself in 
the midst of a totalitarian effort for National defense, the 
public schools are rapidly adjusting their curricula to meet 
the needs of the times. 

“Education for democracy” becomes the National slogan. 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker has 
suggested three avenues which the public schools should 
follow in contributing to the preservation of the American 
| way of life in the present crisis: first, is the avenue of edu- 
cation for citizenship in a democracy; second, the avenue of 
education for vocations; and third, the avenue of education 
for health and physical fitness. It is probable that the present 
emergency will leave in its wake considerable advancement 
along each of these three lines. One defect in these all-out 
efforts lies in the belief that an education which is good for 








the preparation for war and for the preservation of de- 
mocracy when it is threatened is something different from 
an education which is good for peace. We should be quite 
‘careful that in our present enthusiasm for the preparation 
against a foreign enemy that we do not fail to educate 
children against such internal foes as ignorance, prejudice 
toward and intolerance of minorities, selfishness, and in- 
justice. Laymen and educators alike should take care that 
in their enthusiasm to prepare for war against a foreign 
political enemy that they do not overlook the danger of our 
own internal social and political foes as well. It is un- 
| fortunate that some American schools have awakened to 
| their responsibility for the preservation of the democratic 
ideals and ideology only when there appears to be a serious 
| danger of losing them. 

In these times of great crisis every phase of National life, 
every institution in every community throughout the land 
} must become a part of the Nationa] effort. Men and ma- 
terials are the fundamentals of defense. Material for war 


*Excerpts from the speech of the professor of physical education 
: Pennsylvania State College before the Superintendents’ Conference, 
| July 29-31. 


HEALTH IN THE PRESENT 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


must be provided by men and machines, but machines can- 
not do the job alone. Mechanized arms, Blitzkrieg meth- 
ods of war, and modern tactics of the field require men of 
unusual stamina and physical vigor. The ability needed in 
men to direct and manipulate tanks and artillery, subma- 
rines, dive bombers, and fighter planes demands extra- 
ordinary physical fitness. In modern warfare it is not enough 
to be able to march fifteen miles daily. Blitzkrieg war de- 
mands a kind of stamina and fortitude commonly found 
in personal contact activities, such as boxing, wrestling, foot- 
ball, etc. If the health program, the physical education 
program, and the recreation program can assist in the pres- 
ervation of the American Way within our borders by de- 
veloping a healthier nation of men and women and chil- 
dren, the leaders in these fields, like leaders in all fields of 
education, stand ready to do their share. 


Soldier Recreation 


Physical activities of games and sports offer opportunities 
within the school and within the community for developing 
morale and organic vigor of the children and adults which 
are essential qualities of a good citizen in a democracy. It 
may be fairly stated that a member of a society who is ill 
or has a physical disability is not an efficient citizen. Games 
and sports taught to the child in the public schools will be 
the recreations of the soldiers in the cantonments of 1941 
and in the days ahead. The lessons learned in 1917-18 
when in nearly every community of the Nation volunteer 
Community Service Councils were set up to develop com- 
munity singing, community amateur dramatics, and com- 
munity athletics should be useful today when similar needs 
appear. The colleges and universities, as well as the public 
schools, throughout the Nation are adjusting their offerings 
to meet the needs of the times. President William Mather 
Lewis of Lafayette College, director of the Selective Service 
Act in Pennsylvania, in an address before the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association in New York City in De 
cember, 1940, said “The influence and activities of our athle- 
tic departments must now extend beyond the campus con- 
fines. Sixteen million young men registered for military 
training on October 16, and four million five hundred thous- 
and at least will be called during the next five years. Dur- 
ing the period between registration and induction all should 
be taking physical exercise, preferably organized games. It 
is for us to promote the use of the entire athletic facilities 
in any community, those of the YMCA, colleges, schools, 
and similar organizations and athletic clubs for this great 
project in physical fitness. If such a program is adopted in 
your community for a year, the number of registrants who 
are turned down by examining physicians will be con- 
siderably lessened. Morale will be promoted and class differ- 
ences eliminated.” 

School superintendents and principals are aware of the 
needs which the school children have; they are also aware 
of some of the practical problems which must be solved in 
order to make the program of health conservation effective. 
In April of this year, J. E. Nancarrow, principal of the 
Williamsport High School, pointed out to the delegates of 
the Conference on “Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion in National Defense” that the schools have an obliga- 
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tion to conserve and improve the health of all school chil- 
dren, and that ways of coordinating community efforts and 
enthusiasm could be found in the resources of the public 
school. 

If the health, physical education, and recreation of large 
numbers of children and adults are recognized as basic to 
community life, a solution for some of the problems may 
be found in having groups consider the parts which each 
can take in the totalitarian effort of a nation preparing to 
fight for its very existence. 


Six Responsibilities of Home and School 

What then are the implications for health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation in the present National emergency? 
It seems to many of us that there are six responsibilities 
which the home and the public schools, as well as other 
private and public agencies, have in these areas if we are 
to assist in the immediate and long-range preservation of 
American Democracy. In every community, through pub- 
lic and private agencies, the following things should be 
done now. 

(1) Every school system should direct its attention now 
to a complete and thorough periodic health examination by 
competent physicians and dentists for the purpose of locat- 
ing the physical defects amongst school children. The tra- 
ditional annual ten-second inspection of the child which 
is of the “stick out the tongue and say, Ah!” type is not 
enough. A genuine health examination which allows at 
least five minutes for every school child should be provided 
through the agency of the public school. This should be 
given at the time of entrance into the first, seventh, and 
tenth grades and just prior to graduation or departure from 
high school. 

(2) An educational and corrective program for the re- 
moval of remediable defects should be provided so that 
where it is possible the parent will be induced to have the 
family physician or dentist administer the needed correc- 
tion. This will include the filling of caries in teeth, the 
removal of enlarged or diseased tonsils and adenoids, the 
fitting of spectacles, the medical treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, as well as the amelioration of other remediable 
defects. In those cases where parents are either not inter- 
ested or are not financially able to have the defects corrected, 
some private agency or public agency (at public expense) 
must assume the responsibility. 

(3) Every school throughout the Nation should provide 
in the curriculum for every child above the fourth grade, 
training and instruction in the techniques of First Aid and 
care of the injured. This is possible through the local or 
national chapters of the American National Red Cross. A 
reasonable amount of skill and knowledge of First Aid 
should be required of every child and adult, not only as a 
war-time measure but especially for practical use in times 
of peace. The Red Cross Junior First Aid Course has been 
found to be effective for children in the upper elementary 
grades while the Red Cross Standard First Aid Course may 
reasonably be given to every pupil in the secondary schools. 
For mature adults, instruction leading to the Red Cross 
Advanced Certificate in First Aid should be provided on an 
optional basis. 

(4) There is urgent need for an appraisal within the 
public schools of the present program of health, physical 
education, and recreation. Care should be taken that in our 
present enthusiasm to prepare for defense we do not teach 
an excessive amount of formal response-to-command exer- 
cises and drills. Military authorities are not anxious to 
supplant physical education activities by military drill and 
tactics. Many of the military leaders have stated publicly 
that it is their hope that the volunteers and draftees will 
come to the Army camps in good physical condition so that 
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the efforts of the military can be spent in teaching the men 
to be efficient soldiers rather than in getting the men jn 
good physical condition. Many leaders in the field of 
physical education are of the opinion that there has been 
too much dart-throwing, shuffleboard, and other passive 
games in many physical education programs for active, 
vigorous American boys and girls. These activities have 
considerable recreation value. There is some question, 
however, as to whether there has not been too much em. 
phasis upon less strenuous activities to the exclusion of the 
more vigorous body-building types of exercise. Boxing, 
wrestling, soccer, basketball, and even push ball may retur 
to a more prominent place in the program of physical edu. 
cation for boys. 


All in Athletics 


A program of health and physical education five periods 
each week for every boy and every girl should be considered 
as the minimum. A superior program of interscholastic 
athletics for only a few selected boys and girls in the school 
will not suffice. A program of interscholastic athletics plus 
a program of intramural athletics for the more skillful will 
fall far short of our goal. It will be desirable to provide 
these but we must provide, also, a schedule of regular health 
and physical education instruction periods each school day 
so that instruction and practice will be given to every boy 
and every girl in the school, to the end that each can de. 
velop to the limit of his or her capacity. Reckless and 
indiscriminate granting of excuses from physical education 
by family physicians must be discouraged. In lieu of a- 
signment to study hall and permanent excuses, special exer- 
cises under the direction of competent medical advisers 
must be provided for those who are in need of a special 
program. The aim of athletics for all and all in athletics 


should be more than a shibboleth. 


(5) Schools should place their resources at the disposal 


of all the people of the community. Instead of closing the 
school gymnasiums at 4:00 p.M. from Monday through Fri- 
day, these buildings should become the centers for com 
munity recreation. The facilities will be made available 
on Saturdays, on holidays, and during the summer months. 
The program of evening sports and activities for adults will 
need to take on new life in the present national emergency. 
This will be especially true in those communities which 
are growing rapidly as a result of the expansion of civilian 
defense industries and in those communities which are near 
Army camps. The phase of morale of civilians will as 
sume an important role in the months which lie ahead. For 
this service, leadership trained in the methods of recrea 
tion will need to be secured and the teachers of the public 
schools may be the chief source of such leadership. Already 
many communities in Pennsylvania like Williamsport 
Reading, Lancaster, and others are showing the way. 


Young men who are about to enter military service anlf 


others who wish to get in better physical condition may 
quite appropriately be given the services of the public school 
and the use of the school plant. During the past year The 
Pennsylvania State College offered such a service to men of 
draft age in Centre County, as well as to students ané 
members of the college faculty. 


as well as sports and games. 
followed in every community throughout the land, not only 


as a service to prospective draftees but to others who ath 4... 


» award 


anxious to take part in recreation of a physical type. 
Camps for Children 


(6) In communities where resources will permit the schod 


(Turn to page 87) 











For a six-weeks period, — 
over fifty men met regularly each week in Recreation Half 
under the direction of two members of the physical educsf 
tion staff. This program included conditioning exerciss— 


Such a plan could well hf 
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Citizenship Education and 


National Defense 


FIVE-MAN National Advisory Board has been ap- 
pointed to supervise the National Citizenship Educa- 
tion Program. The purpose of the N.C.E.P. is twofold: 

(1) To provide assistance to the cooperating agencies 
specified in the Nationality Act of 1940, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice, 
and the State and Local Boards of Education in making 
available to applicants for naturalization, facilities to pre- 
pare them for citizenship duties and responsibilities. 

(2) To (a) organize, teach, and supervise classes in citi- 
zenship for the foreign born; (b) assist in preparing, repro- 
ducing, and distributing teaching materials, lesson plans, 
and other instructional aids to naturalization classes; (c) 
organize and direct pre-service and in-service training pro- 
gram for teachers employed on this project; (d) assist local 
co-sponsoring agencies in any other educational programs 
for groups of the foreign born seeking help to a_ better 
understanding of the English language and of the principles 
of our form of government; (e) furnish clerical and steno- 
graphic assistance to the successful operation of this project. 

There are almost five million aliens in the United States, 
of whom there are 361,475 in Pennsylvania. Most of these 
aliens are adults. One in six probably cannot read or write. 
It is important, particularly in times like these, that so 
large a part of our population should be given every op- 
portunity not only to become literate but to become citizens 
and they should be extended every facility to prepare them- 
selves for citizenship duties and responsibilities. 

Dean William F. Russell of Columbia University has 
been named director of this National Board. In each State 
a Council on the National Citizenship Education Program 
has been appointed. Our leader, Francis B. Haas, has been 
appointed chairman of this State Council. 

Dr. Haas has called one meeting of this State Council. 
Another meeting will be held soon. As President of the 
PSEA, I have been asked to serve on this State Council. 
Very likely a State program will soon be announced. As 
a member of the Council and as President of the PSEA, 
I make a strong appeal to the membership to assist Dr. 
Haas in the program he will suggest for the reduction of 
illiteracy in Pennsylvania and the increase of intelligent 
citizens. We can do that by taking a very personal, active 
interest in citizenship education in our own communities. 
We can do that by paying special attention to instructions 
on procedure as they will be sent out from the State Council. 
We can help in a creative way by offering suggestions to the 
State Council. I appeal to teachers and administrative 
oficers in our State to give this program your cooperative 
support. Tt is truly a National Defense Program of merit, 
the participation of which will be a credit to the member- 
ship of tle PSEA.—Levi Gilbert, President. 





Soap Sculpture Contest 


HE National Soap Sculpture Committee announces the 
18th annual competition for small sculptures in Ivory 
soap for the Procter & Gamble Prizes. This contest will 
Cash prizes totaling $2,200 will be 
classes—Advanced Amateur, Senior, 


awarded in three 


| Junior, and special Group and Reproduction awards. For 
e school 


folder containing information about the competition, write 
the committee at 80 East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Northeastern Convention District 


HE seventeenth annual convention of the Northeastern 
Convention District will be held in Scranton, Friday 
and Saturday, November 14, 15. Andrew J. Cox, West 
Scranton Junior High School, is president of the district. 
Programs of the department and section meetings and 
round table conferences have been arranged by their chairmen 
to cover the several aspects of educational work. Leading 
authorities will express their views and the groups will con- 
solidate their aims for achieving the theme of the National 
Education Association, “Education for a Strong America.” 
Featured in the Friday afternoon general session will be 
an address by Channing Pollock, nationally famous play- 
wright, author, and lecturer. At the convention dinner 
program, George Fielding Eliot, nationally known authority 
on military science, author, and lecturer, will address the 
assembly. 


The time outline for the Convention is as follows: 


Friday, November 14 
1:30 Pp. M. Meetings of Departments and Round Tables at 
Central High School 
First General Session, followed by a meeting 


of the House of Delegates in the auditorium of 
Central High School 


3:15 P. M. 


6:30 p. M. Convention Dinner, served at Hotel Jermyn. 
The price is $1.25. Reservations should be made 
with Robert E. Dawson, vice-principal, West 
Scranton Junior High School, before Thursday, 
November 13 

Saturday, November 15 
Central High School 
g:00 A. M. Meetings of Sections 


10:30 A. M. General Session, followed by a meeting of the 
House of Delegates 


Musical arrangements in the programs are under the 
direction of Emma Stopford, supervisor of music in the 
Scranton schools, and will feature various musical units in 
grade and high school work as well as the Central High 
School Orchestra. 

An exhibit of industrial arts, art, and penmanship materials 
will be displayed in the Administration Building. This 
exhibit is being prepared under the direction of Angela 
Blewitt, Martha Phillips, and Robert Williams, supervisors 
in the Scranton schools. 

The Pennsylvania Educational Salesmen’s Club will spon- 
sor an exhibit of modern educational materials and teaching 
aids in the gymnasium of Central High School. 

John H. Dyer, superintendent of schools in Scranton, is 
honorary chairman of the local committee. W. Albert 
Murphy, past president of the Scranton Branch, is acting 
chairman of the Local Committee and Robert E. Dawson, 
vice-principal, West Scranton Junior High School, is the 
chairman of the committee arranging for the convention 
dinner. The committee has put forth a special effort to 
offer an interesting and educational program to those at- 
tending the convention which marks the last two days of 
American Education Week and is held in the year in which 
Scranton, the Anthracite City, celebrates the Diamond Jubilee 
of its founding. 

———— - —__ 


We must be as courteous to a man as we are to a picture, 
which we are willing to give the advantage of a good light. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Social Security and Retirement 
URING the summer a special U. S. Senate Committee 
held public hearings under the chairmanship of Sena- 
tor Downey, California. Most of the testimony that was 
taken by the Committee had to do with a criticism of the 
present Social Security Act and the need for a general pension 
to all superannuated American citizens regardless of finan- 
cial need or previous employment. 
These hearings resulted in a preliminary report and a bill 
introduced by Senator Downey on September 3 as a rider 
to the general revenue bill. 


After considerable discussion on the Senate floor the 
pension rider was withdrawn and the Senators planned to 
make a further study of this proposal through hearings held 
by the Finance Committee. 

Senator Downey accepted this compromise and it is ex- 
pected that such hearings will be held before the end of the 
year. It is almost certain that a general pension will be 
emphasized rather than the extension of Title II of the Social 
Security Act to public employees. 

There has been before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for months the General Welfare Act. This Act and 
Senator Downey’s proposal are quite similar in the essential 
provisions as enumerated: 

“1. Both bills provide for a general pension, at age 60, 
of $30 a month without the necessity of a ‘means’ test. 

“2. The Downey plan would be administered by state 
plans approved by the Social Security Board while the Gen- 
eral Welfare Act contemplates administration from Wash- 
ington. 

“3. Revenues for the Downey pension would be provided 
by an increase in rates of the present social security taxes 
on employers and employees. Revenues for the General 
Welfare Act would be provided by a gross profit tax on all 
individuals and corporations. Under either bill teachers 
would pay a tax of 2 or 3 per cent of salary; school districts 
and other governmental employers would be exempt from the 
tax under both bills. 

“The general pension plan avoids the constitutional dif- 
ficulty of taxing governmental agencies; it removes the 
present discrimination based on occupation; it would include 
all persons over 60 regardless of financial standing provided 
these persons are not earning more than $15 a month (which 
is allowed as supplemental income). Those who are bene- 
ficiaries of the old-age and survivors’ insurance plan (Title II 
of the Social Security Act) and those who are beneficiaries 
of the Railroad Retirement Act are the only people who 
would be excluded from these general pension plans. Since 
teachers do not fall into either exemption they would be 
covered by the general pension bills now under discussion. 

“All discussion to date by teacher groups on the exten- 
sion of social security has been concerned with the exten- 
sion of Title II. Several important obstacles were seen in 
such an extension: (a) the unconstitutionality of taxing 
governmental bodies; (b) the financial burden which such 
extension would put upon school districts which are al- 
ready finding present school revenues inadequate. (Many 
districts would have to curtail services to children or reduce 
teachers salaries in order to meet the employer’s tax under 
Title II of the Social Security Act, if it were extended to 
teachers); (c) the extension of Title II was felt to be a 
-danger to the future of existing local and state teacher 
retirement systems. 

“The general pension plan avoids these three obstacles. 
It would provide benefits to all teachers regardless of their 
membership in a state or local teacher retirement system.” 

Recent news broadcasts and the reports of a recent White 
House press conference indicate that President Roosevelt 
is giving considerable thought to this problem. It is quite 
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possible that a special message to Congress may be mak 
on the subject. NEA Headquarters Staff is following the 
situation closely as is also our PSEA Retirement Problem; 
Committee, Clara A. Scott, chairman. Members of the 
Association will be kept informed of any developments, 


= 0 


Priorities 

; ie AID school and college officers whose purchase orders 
for materials, supplies, and equipment will not be 

honored without some priority rating, the U. S. Office of 


Education, John W. Studebaker, Commissioner, has issued 
the following statements: 


1. The Office of Education is not authorized to pass upon 

questions of priorities except as called upon by the 
Priorities Division of the Office of Production Manage. 
ment. The orders described below and the necessary 
accompanying forms, when wanted, should be secured 
from the Division of Information, Office for Emergency 
Management, Washington, D. C., or from one of the 
Priority Field Service Offices set up by the Office of 
Production Management throughout the United States, 

. Three Preference Rating Orders have been issued deal. 
ing with: 

(a) School Busses. 
Order, No. P-54. 
(b) Research Laboratory Supplies and Equipment. This 
is Preference Rating Order, No. P-43. 

(c) Repairs for the Property and Equipment of Schools 
and Colleges. This is Preference Rating Order, No. 
P-22. 

3. New school and college buildings, additions to school 
and college buildings, and the necessary equipment for 
these structures are handled by the Project Rating Sec. 
tion of the Division of Priorities of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management under regulations set forth in 
Project Rating Order No. P-19. No preference rating 
is assured for these projects, but each one is considered 
on its merits and is granted such a preference rating, 
if any, as seems to be justified by the conditions sur- 
rounding the proposed building. 


iS) 


This is Limited Purchase Rating 


. Supplies needed for instruction in schools and colleges 
do not come under any order yet released. Negotia- 
tions are, however, far advanced for obtaining a special 
blanket priority arrangement under which ordinary 
school supplies may be purchased on a relatively low 
Preference Rating while supplies needed for scientific 
and technical laboratories may be purchased on a higher 
Preference Rating. While it is hoped that these regu- 
lations may shortly be issued, no assurance can yet be 
given that such a plan will be adopted. If adopted, 
it is expected that the plan will cover the equipment 
and supplies needed in defense training courses sup 


> 


ported by Federal funds and administered through the F 


U. S. Office of Education. Wide notice will be given 
to the new blanket rating plan if and when adopted. 


5. When the four orders indicated above are in full op 
eration there will still be a good many pieces of specid 


educational equipment not covered by any of the orders 


and there will also be a number of types of purchases 
which are imperative but which cannot be consummated 


with the preference rating number given to them. The f 
Office of Education will do what it can to assist schools § 


and colleges with such purchases. 


The National Education Association and the Americat — 
Association of School Administrators are working in cof 
operation with the United States Office of Education on & 





priority problems. 
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Erie County Superintendent 

Maurice E. Kolpien, who has 
been assistant superintendent of 
Erie County schools since 1938, 
was appointed superintendent on 
September 24 by Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Mr. Kolpien succeeds Willis 
E. Pratt, who was recently named 
president of the State Teachers 
College, Mansfield. 

Superintendent Kolpien, whose 
other experience includes teaching 
in Wesleyville High School and 
acting as supervising principal of 
Harbor Creek Township schools, 
is a graduate of Allegheny College with the B.S. degree 
and of Harvard University with the Ed. M. degree. He 
has taken additional work at the University of Pittsburgh 
and Pennsylvania State College. 





Maurice E. Ko.pien 





Wilson Borough Superintendent 


Harold A. Crane, principal of 
Whitehorne High School, Verona, 
N. J., is the new superintendent of 
the Wilson borough schools, Easton. 
He assumed his duties on June 1. 

Mr. Crane is a_ graduate of 
Lafayette College (Ph. B. 1917— 
M. A. 1925) and has had other 
graduate courses at New York Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Rutgers 
University. He was teacher and 
coach at Ridgewood, N. J., High 
School before going to Verona as 
principal. Mr, Crane had indus- 
trial experience with the Ingersoll-Rand Co., served nearly 
two years in the World War (15 months overseas), and has 
been active in the American Legion in New Jersey. He was 
Commander of Essex County, with its 25 posts, in 1938-39. 


Harotp A. CRANE 


——————s 


100%ers Roll In! 


Up to October 15, the following local branches reported 
an enrolment of 100% for 1941-42 and sent their dues and 
their contributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund to PSEA 
Headquarters. Those starred are also 100% in the NEA. 


No. of Welfare 

Members Contributions 
I CONAN 6 odd oso 'x cos Caceseesanetes 235 $ 58.75 
MERTON Mar ae 6h d ey ke ale Sail Ie CRT MERE a = “Reeas 
PEPE CGUUMIEG oo aa v.cec occas eccacaceiretes — + i i “sseee 
RIMM Soo daceenaaw eect awenedae es 323 115.00 
PEDO RNASE Sony asso ksises loc venatcununeee 304 50 
MMIII ore cuca wed ckwal chp cing eee ae aise 94 29.25 
UE oer catcouh act mees bees ee wee eues 71 17.75 
NON oo Lala cc Wale Se sas cue Oeae me ane ¢ a 0M iecoas 
NIEMINEN ae wee cwergciak dove eh ceaaaelede ee — 6=—Sti( ss ec 
GUISE GOULD ida ciie Kciv eon cures bnctvoees 334 50 
RIE oo a sak od widlacia carga a cesses ewes 49 15.00 
IMEEM IONE) 5 aus cin cast vaeeeewenssrerders 88 44.00 
SMANGNOG “TOWMBIND 6.06.66 «<0 cc%sex0s aac 59 29.50 
*Mubhtenberd TOWnShip «... 1.5. .ckseveccees 68 34.00 
DUO ERMTIMORN a galas ou: oi eis «isi, -s'cca s Rinl a aie we 67 1.50 
TINUE TURUMBENIUONE oo 6-666. b ess ce wncnaiges es 146 8.00 
MTG MERIE DS ra ba ko race orccrn's £5,066 Ke sidlg Ae MRED 66 33.00 
Pa. Soldiers’ Orphan School ........,..... mee 2 | Sewers 
SEIN Salone ons 0 cars oa ancnasseeee 67 17.50 
UN ON eter ieick etwknd due eeaniveedwnes 57 21.50 
MSIE exe Ses Cea nae ae Fiddle haa s's cas 57 15.50 
SPCC YIIEI TOWED os. 6 ok si cccecec cesses 61 28.00 
MERRIER 7 hex d Uiade iad < 6.Vi5 5d o/si8 x wrao's) tw iain hie’ 74 37.00 
University School, Pitisburgh ............ 13 4.00 
WRGENORE CMNMNED cnc iieiccc ene ce sa cenweseacess 222 111.00 


West Peer TOWNS ....... ccccccewsvnvsnss 45 2.50 
West Pittston 
Wyoming County 
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Farrell Superintendent 


Carroll D. Kearns, who has been 
head of the music department at 
the State Teachers College, Slip 
pery Rock, for the past two years, 
has been elected superintendent of 
the schools of Farrell. Mr. Kearns’ 
other experience includes eight and 
one-half years as director of music 
of the Greenville schools and as- 
sistant director of special schools in 
Chicago for four years. 

Mr. Kearns is a graduate of New 
Castle High School and earned his 
bachelor of science degree at West- 
minster College. He holds a 
bachelor and a master of music from the Chicago Musical 
College. The master of education degree was received at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


NEA Commission 


HE new NEA Commission for the Defense of De- 

mocracy Through Education began to function on 
September 9 when Donald DuShane, past president of the 
National Education Association and the newly-elected sec- 
retary, began his work at NEA Headquarters Staff. Dr. 
DuShane was selected for the position by the executive 
committee of the Commission which is headed by Alonzo 
F, Myers, School of Education, New York University. 

Members of the executive committee of the Commission 
are: Alonzo F. Myers, chairman, School of Education, New 
York University, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, 
vice-chairman, teacher, Elizabeth, N. J.; Mrs. Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl, teacher, Minneapolis, Minn., president, National Edu- 
cation Association; Kate Frank, teacher, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa; Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C.; Frank P. Gra- 
ham, president, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; Frederick Houk Law, teacher, Brooklyn, 
New York; Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.; Orville C. Pratt, 
superintendent of schools, Spokane, Washington; and 
Joseph H. Saunders, superintendent of schools, Newport 
News, Virginia. 

This new Commission was authorized by the representa- 
tive assembly of the NEA at the Boston meeting. In addi- 
tion to the Executive Committee, the Commission will have ° 
a membership of one representative from each State and 
territory. The body of the Commission will, therefore, con- 
sist of approximately 60 members. 

Raymond C. Webster, assistant executive secretary, field 
service, was recommended by the PSEA Executive Council, 
at its meeting on August 14, to be the Pennsylvania repre- 
sentative on this Commission. 





Carrot, D. KEARNS 








Deans of Women Conference 


HE Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women will 

hold its annual conference at the Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Friday and Saturday, November 7 and 8. The 
program theme is “Keeping Our Balance.” 

The conference is not one for deans and counseiors only. 
It is a conference for part-time guidance workers and for 
teachers who are carrying on the larger share of this work 
in the schools. The Association urges all such individuals 
to come to Harrisburg, and it hopes that administrators in 
secondary schools will send representatives to the various 
meetings. 
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Central Convention District 


HE Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Central Con- 
vention District was held at the State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, October 9 and 10. Speakers included Philip 
F. La Follette, former Governor of Wisconsin; Dorothy 
Fuldheim, lecturer and commentator; John R. Steelman, 
director of conciliation, U. S. Department of Labor; Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction; and Levi 
Gilbert, President of PSEA, Altoona. 
President J. F. Puderbaugh presided at the annual busi- 
ness meeting, when the following officers for 1941-42 were 
elected: 


Officers 
President, J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 
First Vice-Pres., J. F. Puderbaugh, Lock Haven 
Second Vice-Pres., J. E. Butts, Hollidaysburg 
Secretary, C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 


Resolutions 
1. RESOLVED, That the members of the PSEA in the 


Central Convention District express to Dr. Flowers 
and the Board of Trustees, and the faculty of the 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, their apprecia- 
tion for a hospitable welcome and for the convenience 
of the facilities made available for the meetings of the 
convention. In this connection we express special ap- 
preciation of the services of the members of the Col- 
lege Naturalist Club in ushering and guiding teachers 
and others attending the convention meeting places. 

2. That the Constitution of the PSEA be so amended as 
to authorize the election of delegates to the National 
Education Association at the annual meetings of the 
Convention Districts. 

3. That a greater emphasis be placed upon a more com- 
prehensive and effective teaching of health and physical 
education in all departments of the public schools. 

4. That the PSEA continue the policy of giving legal 
aid to members who have unjustly been dismissed from 
service but that the details of such aid be placed under 
the direction of the Executive Council. 

5. That the PSEA be urged to study existing salary 
schedules now affecting instructors in State Teachers 
Colleges and that the State Association be urged to 
support the re-establishing of the 1928 salary schedules. 

6. That this convention commend the action of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the interest of our 
State organization in recommending, and the General 
Assembly in passing legislation that provides increased 
salaries for teachers in fourth-class districts. Be it 
further resolved that all efforts of this Association be 
directed to further increases of salaries in fourth-class 
districts until they make the level of third-class dis- 
tricts. 

7. That furthermore we express our appreciation of the 
activities of the same agencies in securing legislation 
that provides State appropriation for high school tui- 
tion and an increased help in the transportation of 
both elementary and secondary pupils residing in rural 
areas. 

8. That we also greatly commend the efforts of educa- 
tional and legislative leaders in making it possible to 
organize activities in special education in all counties 
of the State, which will make it possible for our 
schools to more nearly meet the need of our excep- 
tional children. 

g. That we recommend that the State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction and the Bureau of Teacher Certifica- 

tion be requested to consider the advisibility of issuing 

some type of temporary Standard Certification to 
holders of licenses to teach in secondary fields, as will 
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Central District President 


J. E. Nancarrow, principal of 
Williamsport High School, was 
elected president of the Central 
Convention District of PSEA at the 
October meeting in Lock Haven. 
Dr. Nancarrow was the representa- 
tive of the Central District on the 
Executive Council in 1939 and 1940. 

Dr. Nancarrow graduated from 
Bucknell University in 1916 with 
the B.S. degree and in 1924 with 
the A.M. degree He received an 
A.M. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1929 and his doctor of 
education degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1940. He taught science in Wells- 
boro High School, 1916-18, and English and mathematics 
in Williamsport Senior High School from 1918-26. In 1926 
he was made principal of the latter high school. 

For many years Dr. Nancarrow has been active in the 
work of the Pennsylvania branch of the National Depart. 
ment of Secondary School Principals and of the Pennsyl- 
vania Interscholastic Athletic Association. 














J. E. Nancarrow 





permit them to teach in the elementary field upon the 
request of local school administrators. 


10. That in view of the defense program in which all of 
us are greatly concerned and the almost certain post- 
war conditions that will exist eventually we resolve 
that it will be to the best interests of education in 
general and of good public policy if the 14 teachers 
colleges, located at strategic geographical positions, 
and now much improved from the standpoint of 
physical resources and staff qualifications be legally 
permitted to broaden the scope of their services. In 
view of this conviction we recommend that an objec- 
tive study be made of this problem within the next 
12 months to determine the areas which should be 
included in its services. We have in mind particu- 
larly the fields of adult education, nursing education, 
industrial education, vocational education, etc., in 
which there is at the present time a definite shortage 
of workers. 


Furthermore, it is our distinct feeling that the prob- 
lem is so acute that action should be taken at once 
by the Department of Public Instruction and _ the 
State Association. 


11. That increased emphasis be placed upon the inherent 
values of the democratic way of life, and the im- 
portance of public education in developing an ap 
preciation of democracy among our young people, not 
only as a temporary measure but as a permanent policy 
of our educational system. 


12. That the members of the Central Convention District 
go on record as being in hearty accord with the pro- 
gram set up for National Defense and that our school 
teachers and administrators cooperate in this program 
in all practicable ways possible, but that it should be 
kept in mind always that the first duty of the schools 
is to maintain at an efficient level normal school ac- 
tivities. 

13. That lastly the members of the convention express 
appreciation of the work of our secretary, C. M. Sulli- 
van, and our president, J. F. Puderbaugh, in planning 
and organizing the general and special programs of 
this convention which have been professionally very 
much worth while. 
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Western District President 


The new president of the West- 
ern Convention District is Willard 
M. Stevens, a classroom teacher 
from Westmoreland County. Mr. 
Stevens teaches American history 
and problems of democracy in the 
Mt. Pleasant Borough High School. 

He has been active in Associa- 
tion affairs for many years. He 
served as President of the Class- 
room Teachers Department of Sec- 
ondary Education in 1938 and 
1939, and during these years by 
reason of this position served also 
as a member of the Executive 
Council. 

















Witiarp M. STEVENS 





Western Convention District 


HE Western Convention District, a part of the Western 

Pennsylvania Education Conference, met in Pitts- 
burgh, October 9-11. Speakers on the various programs 
of the Allegheny County Teachers, the general meeting of 
the Conference, of the University of Pittsburgh, and of the 
Western District were well received. Prominent among 
these were: M. Lyle Spencer, dean of the School of Journal- 
ism of Syracuse University; W. H. Pillsbury, president of 
the American Association of School Administrators; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel G. R. Hutchinson; Levi Gilbert, President 
of PSEA; C. L. Brownell of Columbia University; J. Russell 
Smith, Columbia University. 

Ben H. Byers, president of the district, presided over the 
business meeting on Friday when the following officers 
were elected: 


Officers 


President, Willard M. Stevens, Mount Pleasant 

Second Vice-Pres., D. C. Longanecker, Waynesburg 

Secretary, A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 

Member of PSEA Executive Council, Burton E. Tarr, 
Hopwood 


Resolutions 
1. We express our sincere appreciation to all who partici- 
pated in and contributed to the success of this meeting. 
2.We commend the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the Department for their efforts toward 
raising the educational standards of the Common- 
wealth. 
3.We recommend that the Commonwealth assume a 
larger share in the support for the local schools and 
advocate the reorganization of the school district into 
larger and more effective units of administration. 
4.We express our appreciation for the cooperation of 
all those agencies which contribute to the advance- 
ment of education, especially the American Legion, the 
United States Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
.We recommend the revision of the school curriculum 
to the end that all health and physical education may 
become more effective in the lives of all students. 
.We recommend that greater emphasis be placed upon 
adult education. 
. We recommend that all programs of study be reorgan- 
ized to the end that greater emphasis is placed upon 
the values of our constitutional form of government 
and the democratic way of life. 
8. We recommend that all educational workers constantly 
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S. E. Weber Retires 


Friends and associates of S. E. 
Weber joined in a testimonial in 
the Schenley Hotel last spring upon 
the announcement of Doctor 
Weber’s retirement from active 
services as associate superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh public schools. 

Long active in public school life, 
Doctor Weber has had a notable 
career in public school teaching, in 
city superintendency, in college 
teaching, and since 1929 as associate 
superintendent of the schools of 
Pittsburgh in charge of personnel. 

He served as President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association in 1918. His 
interest was always in the individual members of the pro- 
fession and in building better opportunities for boys and 
girls. His influence and the high regard in which he was 
held by his associates through the years were evidenced by 
the many fitting comments which were made formally and 
informally during the testimonial and reception in his honor. 

The teachers of Pittsburgh presented him with a beautiful 
radio as a token of their esteem. 

According to Doctor Weber his retirement does not mean 
to him a lessening of activity. He plans to continue to serve 
education in whatever way he can. 





S. E. WEBER 





practice a high professional standard of conduct in 
matters of public relations. 

g. We urge the extension of greater opportunities for 
vocational training for a larger percentage of the youth 
of the Commonwealth, and emphasize the need for 
more Federal and State aid in order to facilitate this 
training. 

10. We reaffirm our faith in the American way of life 
and recommend that emphasis be placed upon de- 
veloping a fuller understanding and a deeper appre- 
ciation of the individual’s rights, privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities under our form of constitutional control. 





Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League 

HE 1942 edition of the Rules and Regulations and de- 

bate materials (handbook, supplement, manual, and 
pamphlets) are now available for Pennsylvania high schools. 
The speech program includes interschool contests in debat- 
ing (extension of military training); oration (original); ex- 
tempore speaking (Federal housing); Shakespeare reading 
(The Comedies); poetry reading (“What American poets 
have said about America”); declamations (required selec- 
tions); and discussion (“A good conversationalist”). The 
music list of required test pieces for bands, orchestras, 
choruses, ensembles, and soloists (both instrumental and 
vocal) will be released December 22, 1941. Required con- 
test music for 1942 will be restricted, as far as possible, to 
modern American composers. A twirling baton event will 
be featured at the state contest. The fifteenth year of state- 
wide competition will be concluded at Bloomsburg, April 
24 and 25, 1942. Address all communications to C. Stanton 


Belfour, Extension Division, University of Pittsburgh. 
————— 2 —____ 


The whole value of history, of biography, is to increase 

my self-trust, by demonstrating what man can be and do. 

Plato was, and Shakespeare, and Milton—three irre- 
fragable facts. Then I dare; I also will essay to be. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Executive Council 
No. VII—-October 2, 1941 


At its seventh meeting the 1941 Executive Council, with 
President Levi Gilbert, Altoona, in the chair, transacted the 
following business: 

1. Received a report from W. D. McCoy, chairman, 
Pittsburgh, of the work of the committee on Mechanics of 
Electing NEA State Delegates. 

2. Accepted a report of the Executive Secretary covering 
the following items: a. Financial statements, b. Rental of 
offices, c. Membership, d. Headquarters service, e. Conven- 
tion districts, f. Committees, and g. Social security. 

3. Considered arrangements for the State convention. 

Clarissa Hills, chairman of the social committee, reported 
on arrangements for the dinner, reception, and dance sched- 
uled for Tuesday evening, December 30. 

The Council approved changes in time of meeting to 
allow the following groups to convene as indicated: 

a. Social Studies Round Table, Wednesday a.m., De- 

cember 31 
..b. Art Education Round Table, Tuesday p.m., Decem- 
ber 30 
c. Business Education Section, Monday noon, December 
29 

d. Pennsylvania State Association of School Secretaries, 

Monday, December 29 
. Received committee reports 
. Local Branches, Charles H. Boehm, chairman 
. Recommendations to House of Delegates re Attorney 

Service, G. A. Eichler, chairman 

5. Examined materials re Education for Defense and 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Be it resolved that the Executive Council of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association is in complete accord 
with the program of ‘Education for Defense’ as formulated 
by Doctor Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and his advisory committee on education to the 
State Council of Defense, and pledge him and his commit- 
tee our fullest cooperation in carrying out this program.” 


of 


6. Approved financial aid in the tenure case of Helen C. 
Hines, Dunmore. 

7. Voted to sell the mailing list of the PENNsYLVANIA 
ScHoot JourNaL to the political parties of the State upon 
request. 

8. Received communications. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary. 





Committee on Retirement Problems 


HE Committee on Retirement Problems, at its third 
meeting, October 4, considered the following with Clara 
A. Scott, Pittsburgh, in the chair: 
1. Reports 
a. Reciprocity Procedure in Other State Retirement Sys- 
tems, C. W. Lillibridge 
b. Special Study of Interpretations relative to Absence 
from Service, C. W. Lillibridge 
c. Social Security, Hazel Davies 
2. Social Security Hearings in Washington 
Miss Scott, chairman, attended the hearings in Washing- 
ton of the Special Senate Committee on Social Security. 
The entire testimony of the three witnesses heard had to do 
with a criticism of the present Social Security Act and the 
need for a general pension for all superannuated American 
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citizens regardless of financial need or previous employ. 
ment. 
3. Proposed Legislation in Washington 

The Committee studied pension bills being proposed in 
Congress and will watch developments on them as well as 
on any other measures introduced. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WituiaM A. Doane, Secretary. 





Trustees of the Permanent Fund 


HE Trustees of the Permanent Fund of PSEA met at 
Headquarters in Harrisburg on October 4. J. Y. Sham- 
bach, chairman, presided. 

The trustees discussed at length the manner of investing 
cash now on hand in the fund. This cash is now in the 
bank and bearing two per cent interest. Decision on this 
matter was deferred until it could be taken up with President 
Gilbert. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ANGELA BiewitT, Secretary 





Pennsylvania Speech Association 


HE Pennsylvania Speech Association held its third an- 

nual conference at Harrisburg, October 3-4, 1941. Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, president of the State Teachers College 
at Shippensburg, addressed the banquet on the subject, 
“Speech and Personality.” H. Frank Hare of the State 
Department of Public Instruction brought greetings. 

Five school administrators held the membership in a 
thralldom of intense interest as they presented a panel dis- 
cussion relating to speech in the public schools. Participat- 
ing were President Q. A. W. Rohrbach of the State Teach- 
ers College at Kutztown, County Superintendent H. E. 
Swartz of York, Superintendent Harvey A. Smith of Lan- 
caster, Principal H. G. Geisel of the John Harris High 
School at Harrisburg, Principal Luther W. Bitler of Dal- 
matia, C. W. Lomas of the University of Pittsburgh, and 
Professor Robert T. Oliver of Bucknell University (chair- 
man). The panel members showed a consciousness that 
speech training is of vital importance for every student in 
the school system; a recognition that this training is not 
adequately provided at present; and a willingness to enter 
wholeheartedly into any practical program of speech im- 
provement. Two speech problems received considerable 
attention by the panel: the need for remedial speech, cor- 
rection of defects, foreign accent, and local dialect which 
exists in every school system; and the desirability of im- 
proving speech habits of every student—training the voice, 
overcoming stage fright, and making better conversation- 
alists. 

The Conference program included a demonstration debate 
(University of Scranton vs. The Pennsylvania State College) 
on the Pennsylvania and national high school debate ques 
tion relating to the extension of military training; and round 
tables on oral interpretation, speech correction, radio ac- 
tivities, dramatic activities, direction of forensic activities, 
speech curriculum, and auditorium activities, 

The Association elected the following to its executive 
committee: Robert T. Oliver, Bucknell University, president; 
Joseph F. O'Brien, Pennsylvania State College, vice-president; 
Mildred Hall, Brookville High School, and Carolyn Cox, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Altoona, members-at-large. 
Professor C. Stanton Belfour of the University of Pitts- 
burgh Extension Division continues as executive secretary. 
The Fourth Annual Conference will meet at Harrisburg, 
October 2-3, 1942. 
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Legal Interest 


Superintendent’s Decision 
Appeal of Genevieve Loftus from a decision of the Board 
of School Directors of Old Forge Borough School Dis- 
trict, Lackawanna County 
Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction— 
No. 34 
Facts: Genevieve Loftus was dismissed by the School Board 
on the grounds of cruelty, incompetency, and the persistent 
and wilful violation of the School Laws of the Common- 
wealth. From the record the evidence did not sustain the 
charges of incompetency and persistent and wilful violation 
of the School Laws, leaving as the sole issue the question 
whether or not the appellant was guilty of cruelty. It ap 
peared from the evidence that the appellant struck one of 
her pupils for calling her certain names of an immoral 
nature. 
Question: Whether the infliction of corporal punishment by 
a teacher upon a pupil constitutes cruelty, as the phrase is 
used in the Teachers’ Tenure Act 
Opinion: No 
Reason: The Superintendent held that under the decision of 
the Court in the case of Harris v. Galilley, 125 Pa. Super. Ct. 
505, and under the provisions of Section 1410 of the School 
Code, a teacher, in the exercise of his or her discretion, may 
inflict corporal punishment on a pupil to enforce the dis- 
cipline of the school, but the punishment may not be un- 
reasonable, excessive, or malicious. The Superintendent also 
quoted from the case of Commonwealth v. Vaughn, 4o D. & 
C. 291a, as follows: 
“The legitimate object of chastisement is to inflict punish- 
ment by the pain which it causes, as well as the degrada- 
tion which it implies. It does not follow, therefore, be- 
cause pain is produced that a chastisement is either cruel 
or excessive. It may be laid down as a general rule that 
teachers exceed the limits of their authority when they 
cause lasting mischief, but act within the limits of it when 
they inflict temporary pain. The presumption is that the 
punishment is in the exercise of, and within the bounds 
of lawful authority.” 
Under the facts in this case it was concluded that the 
punishment inflicted by Genevieve Loftus was not so un- 
reasonable, excessive, or malicious as to warrant dismissal 
on the grounds of cruelty. 





Children in National Defense Areas 


HE Department of Public Instruction has just com- 

pleted a series of conferences participated in by local 
school. officials and representatives of the United States Office 
of Education, the Defense Public Works Division of the 
Federal Works Agency, the Office of the Director of Region 
3 of the Social Security Board, and the Department for the 
purpose of determining the nature and amount of Federal 
assistance which may be obtainable for assisting in the edu- 
cation of children in national defense areas. Under the 
Lanham (Community Facilities) Act of Congress, approved 
July 9, 1941, $150,000,000 was appropriated by the Federal 
Government for hospitals, sanitary facilities, recreational 
centers, highways, and schools in defense areas. The funds 
made available from this appropriation are administered by 
the Defense Public Works Division of the Federal Works 
Agency. 

A preliminary survey was made in thirty-seven areas in 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of ascertaining the extent of 
needed assistance in the conducting of the educational pro- 
gram. The conferences conducted in the Department of 
Public Instruction showed that prior to September 12 con- 
tracts had been awarded for more than 10,000 dwelling 
units. Fortunately, many of the communities in which these 
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Temple Vice-President 
Millard E. Gladfelter, for the last 


ten years registrar of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, was elected 
vice-president of the university at 
the recent annual meeting of the 
board of trustees of the university. 
In his new office Mr. Gladfelter 
will share with Robert L. Johnson, 
newly-elected president of the in- 
stitution, in the administrative di- 
rection of the university. 

Mr. Gladfelter has been registrar 
at Temple since 1931, and, in 1939, 
was named administrative assistant rare 
to the president, then Charles E. Mitarp E. GLapretTER 
Beury, whose retirement was recently announced. The new 
vice-president is a native of York County. He received his 
early education in the rural schools and York County 
Academy, and received his A.B. from Gettysburg College 
in 1925, and his A.M. from the University of Wisconsin in 
1930. 

From 1918 to 1922 Mr. Gladfelter was a teacher in the 
rural schools of Pennsylvania; principal and teacher of 
history, West York High School, 1925-28; supervising prin- 
cipal, West York schools, 1928-31; director, Temple Uni- 
versity Junior-Senior High School, 1930-31. 








dwelling units are being constructed find themselves able 
to care for the additional influx of pupils during the present 
school year by making special sacrifices and taxing their 
present school plants, equipment, and instructional forces 
to the limit. In many instances this has necessitated greatly 
enlarged classes and even double sessions or the addition of 
extra periods of classroom activity. 

As a result of the conferences it appears that Federal as- 
sistance at this time under the Lanham (Community Facili- 
ties) Act is justifiable in at least 15 of the school districts 
of Pennsylvania. In these fifteen areas there are more than 
4000 dwelling units and an estimated number of more than 
4300 pupils coming into the districts in which the dwellings 
are located. In most instances it was found that the type 
of assistance most needed in the present emergency is in 
the nature of renovation and equipment of inactive class- 
rooms, employment of additional teachers, providing of 
additional transportation facilities, and reimbursement on 
tuition costs. 

Some of the school districts in which the problems seem 
especially acute are Middletown borough, in which there is 
an anticipated influx of 500 pupils; Turtle Creek borough, 
Allegheny County, 660; Mifflin Township, Allegheny Coun- 
ty, 470; Erie city, 550; Dravosburg borough, 225 pupils; 
Scott Township, 200 pupils; Shaler Township, 250 pupils; 
Har-Brack, 220 pupils; Aliquippa borough, 275 pupils; 
Ohio Township and Midland borough, 275 pupils; Oil 
Creek Township and Titusville, 220 pupils; Corry borough, 
110 pupils; and Loyalsock Township, 139 pupils. 

The applications of these and other districts are under 
consideration by the Defense Public Works Division of the 
Federal Works Agency for final action. 


ee ee 


There comes the period of the imagination to each, a later 
youth; the power of beauty, the power of books, of poetry. 
Culture makes his books realities to him, their characters 
more brilliant, more effective on his mind, than his actual 
mates. Do not spare to put novels into the hands of young 
people as an occasional holiday and experiment; but, above 
all, good poetry in all kinds, epic, tragedy, lyric. If we can 
touch the imagination, we serve them, they will never forget 


it—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Teachers in Military Service 


ECAUSE of widespread interest in the Act of the re- 
cent General Assembly of Pennsylvania covering mili- 
tary service of teachers, we print Act No. 28: 


ACT No. 282 
Requiring school boards in all school districts, and boards of directors 
of all vocational school districts, to grant leaves of absence to 


all school employes who shall volunteer or be called for military 
or naval service in time of war or during a state of national 
emergency; preserving certain contracts, salaries, increments, re- 
tirement rights, seniority, State contributions and grants to local 
school boards, eligibility lists, reemployment; authorizing school 
boards and boards of directors of vocational schools to employ 
substitutes in place of such employes; requiring school districts 
and vocational school districts to make additional payments into 
the School Employes’ Retirement Fund; reserving all rights and 
privileges of employes granted leaves of absence under the pro- 
visions herein, and superseding or repealing all contrary laws. 


The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania hereby enacts as follows: 

Section 1. The Congress of the United States of America 
has enacted and the President of the United States has ap- 
proved a statute, entitled, “An act to provide for the com- 
mon defense by increasing the personnel of the armed forces 
of the United States and providing for its training,” in 
which it is provided that certain male citizens of the United 
States shall be liable for training and service in the land 
or naval forces of the United States under a system of com- 
pulsory selective induction into such forces. 

Under said statute and subsequent statutes of the United 
States of America and under the laws of the United States 
concerning the National Guard and the land and naval re- 
serve forces, employes of school districts and vocational 
school districts in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania may 
volunteer or be selected and assigned to military or naval 
service in defense of this nation. 

It is hereby declared to be the intention of this act that 
such employes so affected shall retain all of the rights and 
privileges they shall have acquired prior to assignment to 
service under said Federal statutes, or any such rights and 
privileges they would have acquired or received, if they 
had not been assigned to such service; it is intended that 
such employes assigned to such service shall be considered 
in all respects to be continuing in the service of the school 
board or board of directors of vocational schools for which 
they were last working prior to such assignment to military 
or naval service. 

Section 2. (a) Any employe of any school district or voca- 
tional school district within the Commonwealth, who shall 
have been regularly employed by said school district or 
vocational school district for a period of not less than one 
year prior thereto, and who shall volunteer or be called for 
military or naval service by the United States of America 
in time of war or during a state of national emergency, 
shall within thirty days of the receipt of notice to said effect 
send a copy of such notice to the secretary of the school 
board or board of directors of vocational school by which 
he is employed. 

(b) The secretary of the school board or board of direc- 
tors of vocational schools shall verify the information con- 
tained in the notice from any employe concerning selection 
or induction into military or naval service, and, upon veri- 
fication of such facts, shall record the same in the records of 
the school board or board of directors of vocational schools 
and send notice thereof to said employe. 

(c) Without further action by the board of school di- 
rectors or board of directors of vocational schools, the em- 
ploye inducted into military or naval service shall forthwith 
be considered to be upon leave of absence for the entire 
duration of such service; all rights and privileges shall be 
reserved to such employe as if he continued in the service 
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of said school board or board of directors of vocational 
schools: Provided, however, That no such leave of absence 
shall be granted unless said employe shall in writing agree 
upon termination of the said leave to return to employment 
in said school district or vocational school district for a 
period of not less than one school year. 

Section 3. (a) Wherever a contract is required by law 
and wherever a contract actually exists between the school 
board or board of directors of vocational schools and the 
employe, the same shall be considered to continue in full 
force and effect during said leave of absence. 

(b) Upon termination of the military or naval service of 
an employe in time of war or during a state of national 
emergency, the school board or boards of directors of vo- 
cational schools shall immediately return said employe to 
the same position in the same school or schools, vocational 
school or vocational schools from which said employe was 
granted leave of absence, or, if this is impracticable in the 
opinion of the board, then to a similar position. 

(c) During the leave of absence under the aforesaid con- 
ditions the school board or board of directors of vocational 
schools shall be required to pay to the dependent wife, de- 
pendent child or children or dependent parent or parents 
of the employe the difference between his regular salary and 
the salary paid to any substitute employe temporarily en- 
gaged because of such absence, but in no event more than 
half of the employe’s regular salary from the school district 
or vocational school district: Provided, That no school dis- 
trict or vocational school district shall pay to the dependent 
or dependents of any employe in military or naval service 
a total of more than two thousand dollars ($2000) per 
annum. ' 

No school district or vocational school district shall pay 
to the dependent or dependents of any employe more than 
the difference between the military or naval pay, including 
commutation and allowance of said employe, and the regu- 
lar salary that said employe would have received if he were 
actually performing the duties of his regular position as an 
employe of the school district or vocational school district. 

No allowance shall be paid under the provisions of this 
act to the dependent or dependents of any employe, if his 
military or naval pay, including commutation and _allow- 
ance, exceeds the regular salary that said employe would 
have received if he were actually performing the duties 
of his regular position. 

(d) Increments shall not be abated during the said leave 
of absence, but shall continue to accrue to such employes. 

(e) The school district or vocational school district shall 
pay into the School Employes’ Retirement Fund on behalf 
of each such employe, in addition to the contributions re- 
quired by law to be made by it, the full amount of the con- 
tribution required by law to be paid by the employe, so 
that such employe’s retirement rights shall in no way be 
affected by such leave of absence. In all cases where any 
part of the salary of any employe is payable to his depend- 
ents under the provisions of this act, the school district or 
vocational school district shall deduct from the part of his 
salary so payable, in so far as the same is sufficient therefor, 
all moneys paid by it into the retirement fund on account of 
the employe’s contributions. 

(£) The period of said leave of absence shall be con- 
sidered as service to the school board or board of directors 
of vocational schools in the matter of seniority rights and 
credit toward the time necessary for sabbatical leave. Such 
leave shall not be regarded as a sabbatical leave. 

Section 4. During the period of said leave of absence, 
if a qualified substitute is employed, the Commonwealth 
shall pay the school board or board of directors of voca- 
tional schools the full amount of State contribution or grant 
as if the said employe were performing his regular school 
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Photo by Joseph W. Forsyth 


The Philadelphia branch of the NEA held a dinner meeting on September 25 to hear reports from Philadelphia delegates 


attending the NEA Convention in Boston. 


Association; Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of the Philadelphia schools; Joseph W. Forsyth, 


Reading from left to right: Blanche Foster, president of the Philadelphia Teachers 


Philadelphia 


chairman, 


Branch, NEA Governing Committee; Mrs. Stoddard; and Thomas B. F. Spangler, principal, Thomas Potter school. 





duties for the said school board or board of directors of 
vocational schools. 

Section 5. (a) No person who shall have acquired a place 
upon the eligibility list for any position in any school dis- 
trict or vocational school district shall suffer the loss of 
such listing and the position thereon as the result of such 
induction into military or naval service; it shall be the duty 
of the school board or board of directors of vocational schools 
to provide a fair and equitable method of preserving rights 
of such persons. 

(b) Any person who shall have entered the military or 
naval services as aforesaid and whose name shall be reached 
upon said eligibility lists for any position in any school dis- 
trict or vocational school district shall be appointed to said 
position as if such person were in fact available for actual 
service in said position, and such person shall be so notified 
by the secretary of the school board or board of directors 
of vocational schools of said district, and thereafter all of 
the provisions of this act shall apply. 

Section 6. The act, approved the seventh day of June, 
one thousand nine hundred and seventeen (Pamphlet Laws, 
six hundred), entitled, “An act providing that appointive 
officers and employes, employed by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in its civil service, or by any department, bu- 
reau, commission, or office thereof, or by any county, munic- 
ipality, township, or school district, shall not be deemed or 
held to have resigned or abandoned their offices or em- 
ployments by reason of enlistment, enrollment, or draft in 
the military or naval service of the United States or any 
branch or unit thereof, in time of war or contemplated war; 
prohibiting the removal from their offices or employments 
of such officers and employes during the period of their 
service in the Army or Navy; directing that one-half of the 
salaries or wages of such officers or employes as have de- 
pendent wives, children, or parents, and not exceeding two 
thousand dollars per annum, be paid during the term of their 
service in the Army or Navy to such dependents; author- 
izing the employment during said term of substitutes to 
perform the duties theretofore performed by such officers 
or employes, respectively, and providing for the compensa- 
tion of such substitutes,” is hereby repealed in so far as it 
applies to employes of school districts and vocational school 
districts. 

All other acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith or 
supplied hereby are hereby repealed. 


Section 7. This act shall become effective immediately 
upon final enactment; any employe inducted into military 
or naval service as aforesaid prior to the final enactment 
hereof shall nevertheless be entitled to all of the benefits 
hereof. 

Section 8. This act shall apply to all employes of all 
school districts and of vocational school districts who volun- 
teer or are inducted into the military or naval services under 
the laws of the United States of America. 

Section 9. The provisions of this act are severable; if any 
provision shall be construed or deemed to be in violation 
of the Constitution of the Commonwealth or of the United 
States, or otherwise invalid, then the other provisions here- 
in shall not be affected thereby, but shall be enforced. 

Approvep—The 1st day of August, A. D. 1941. 


ARTHUR H. JAMES. 


The foregoing is a true and correct copy of Act of the 
General Assembly No. 282. 
SOPHIA M. O’HARA, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 
—————— ee —__ 


Health in the Present Emergency 
(From page 78) 

should provide camping experiences for children, not only 
in the summer vacation period but during the school year 
as well. These camps will serve as laboratories for the 
teaching of the biological and physical sciences as well as 
for the development of children for a democratic citizen- 
ship. As soon as American parents realize that the camp- 
ing movement in America can be used for preserving de- 
mocracy as effectively as some European countries have used 
it to indoctrinate their children according to their ideologies, 
the camping movement will grow by leaps and bounds as 
an American institution, 

Too frequently we have thought of health conservation in 
terms of an emergency device for the preparation for war; 
we should keep in mind that we really need a program of 
education which will prepare us for the peace which will 
follow. The program of health, physical education, and 
recreation which is demanded by National emergencies such 
as the one which we now face, should not be basically any 
different than the program which is demanded in normal 
times. 
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Teacher Credit Unions 
By Jutta D. Connor, 
Managing Director, Pennsylvania Credit Union League 


IFTEEN thousand teachers and other school employees 

of Pennsylvania are now enjoying the services of credit 
unions which help to solve their economic problems. Oper- 
ating in sixty-seven communities, these credit unions are a 
part of the total of 612 credit unions in the State, with a 
combined membership of approximately 200,000. 

In the nine years since the passage of the State Credit 
Union Act, teachers in this State have been accumulating 
their savings in these cooperatively operated organizations 
until they are now worth a total in excess of $2,000,000. 
Reports from 46 teacher credit unions in this State, as of 
December 31, 1940, showed their combined assets to be 
$1,899,633.95. The capital of these credit unions is made 
up of the combined savings of their members, and as of the 
date given, these savings amounted to $1,341,395.88. 


Money Borrowed For— 

Teachers, like others who depend upon their earnings, 
have calls for extra funds. Like those in other lines of work, 
they had for years been drawing upon the future by borrow- 
ing these needed sums from outside agencies, often paying 
the highest rates of interest because of the inadequacy of 
tangible assets which they could pledge as security. Facili- 
ties were needed which would enable the teacher to antici- 
pate money demands by regular savings, or to obtain loans 
without having to pay excessive interest charges. Today 
many of these teachers are borrowing out of the pool pro- 
vided by their own funds, at rates of interest considerably 
lower than those ordinarily charged by commercial agencies 
for the same type of loan. One credit union serving teachers 
in a community in Missouri listed the purposes for which 
funds were loaned to its members as follows: Travel, medical 
care, education, insurance, taxes, clothing, moving expenses, 
educational tours, consolidation of bills, personal expenses, 
household expenses, furniture, Christmas bills, marriage, 
fuel. 


Thrift Promoted 

While a credit union provides a means of credit, it is of 
equal importance in its purpose of promoting thrift by 
encouraging regular saving. Those who have no need for 
borrowing are finding the credit union an attractive invest- 
ment, since it combines safety with convenience, and enables 
the more fortunate member to lend a helping hand to those 
who may have a present need, without jeopardizing funds 
which he may need at some future time. 

A teacher or school employee credit union may be formed 
by the teachers and other employees of private or public 
schools of a city, county, district, township, or other group- 
ing. Each credit union operates under a charter granted 
by either the State Banking Department or the Farm Credit 
Administration, and is thereafter under supervision of the 
agency under which it is chartered. The officers of the credit 
union are elected by the members at an annual meeting. 
Each member has one vote in the election of officers regard- 
less of the amount of his shareholdings. The duties of the 
board of directors are to supervise all operations of the credit 
union and to decide on matters of policy and operation. 

Some of the factors which provide for the safety of credit 
unions are: The treasurer is bonded; all disbursements must 
be made by check signed by the treasurer and countersigned 
by the president; a percentage of the earnings each year must 
be set aside as reserves before a declaration of dividends can 
be made; the credit union is supervised by the State or Fed- 
eral government; the records, accounts, and all work of the 
credit committee are checked by a supervisory committee 
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Pictured above are the members of the Sayre Local Branch, 
For write up see Timely, Topics, page 92. 





at least every quarter; no unsecured loan may be made to a 
director or committee members; all funds of the credit union 
must be deposited within forty-eight hours after they are 
received, in a bank insured under the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, 


Amount a Member May Borrow 

A member may borrow up to $100 over the amount of his 
shares in the credit union, without security. Thus, a mem- 
ber having $50 in the credit union may borrow up to $150 
on his personal note; while a secured loan may equal $200 
or 10% of the paid-in capital of the credit union, which- 
ever is greater. Dividends are earned on shares for the 
number of months they are paid in. 

Credit Union service for every teacher has long been the 
goal of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, and in 
1937 the National Education Association appointed a com- 
mittee to further this project among teachers throughout the 
country. This committee recommends that each state 
teachers association appoint a committee to formulate a com- 
prehensive and systematic plan for promoting the develop 
ment of teacher credit unions. Teachers of Pennsylvania 
were among the first to recognize the value of this type of 
cooperative enterprise and while the Pennsylvania Credit 
Union Law was passed more recently than similar laws in 
other states, this State now leads in the number of teacher 
credit unions. But there are still many teachers in the State 
who do not have access to this type of service. In its publi- 
cation, entitled “How to Organize Teacher Credit Unions,” 
the development is regarded as one of the most constructive 
activities in the field of teacher economic security ever under- 
taken by the Connecticut State Teachers Association. The 
report states: “In dollars and cents return, the annual sav- 
ings in excess interest charges and the dividend return to 
credit union shareholders exceed the total annual budget of 
the Connecticut State Teachers Association.” 


The Pennsylvania Credit Union League, with offices at 
1504 Race Street, Philadelphia, is cooperating with the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association in bringing infor- 
mation regarding credit unions to the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania. The services of the Union are available, without cost 
or obligation, to any group wishing to learn about the sub- 
ject. Upon request speakers will attend any group meeting 
for the purpose of explaining the operation of credit unions, 
and ample supplies of free literature are available for the 
asking. 
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America is the stronghold of Democracy. 


standards of social conduct 


nation 


ening the Altoona schools. 


Vitalize the classroom teaching of health 
Geography—Teach America. 


patriotism. 


democracy 


honor.” 








AMERICA Must BE STRONG 


To maintain the forces of Democracy, America must be strong. 
This strength must be both in leaders and in ordinary citizens. 
definitely committed itself to the principle that education for citizenship is a necessity for successful. democratic 
government. The teachers of America must accept the responsibility for training strong citizens. 

Before a nation can be strong each community must be strengthened. 
energy, treasure, and thought to the schools, and rightly expects that its young people will be trained to love 
truth, work intelligently, act wisely, share responsibilities, and, where needed, sacrifice cheerfully. 
these ends the public schools must purpose and plan to strengthen youth: 

Mentally—by renewing emphasis on scholastic standards, by training students to analyze their thought processes, 
by helping students realize how they have arrived at conclusions and opinions 

Physically—by building up strong bodies so that the coming generation will be relatively free from many of 
the ailments which handicap the present one, by stressing the deteriorating effects of bad habits and self indulgence 

Socially—by integrating the individual with the social group, by teaching self discipline, good manners, and 


Spiritually—by doing all in their power to counteract the disastrous wave of materialism now sweeping this 
This year the teachers of Altoona pledge themselves to do their part to build a strong America by strength- 


Health and Physical Education—Awaken students to their responsibility for maintaining individual and com- 
munity health. Plan for increased participation in games and sports. 


Lead the students to a broad understanding of the problems of Latin America 
in its relation to the United States. Teach conservation of materials and resources 

History—Renew emphasis on the responsibilities and obligation of citizens. Attempt to evaluate some of the 
problems of living which will result from the present war. By current events provide a background for an under- 
standing of our times, and be responsible for developing sane attitudes. 
Foster World Mindedness based on mutual understanding 

Science—Awaken deeper appreciations for nature and natural laws. 

Languages-Literature-Art-Music—Open to the students the eternal truths taught by poetry, literature, biography, 
art, and music, that have a permanent value in teaching moral truths 

In Every Class and Activity—Lay stress on ethical standards, morals, and good living. Raise existing standards 
of conduct. Support activities developed to strengthen American defense. Give the students opportunity to practice 


Democracy is our choice. It is our bulwark. It is our inheritance. We must not dissipate it. To this end 
we renew faith with the founding fathers and “Pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 


The United States is the only nation that has 


The community gives of its time, 


To achieve 


Aid in the proper use of health services. 


Embrace every opportunity to teach 


Develop leisure-time interests 


—Altoona Education Association 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
October, 1941 








National Council of Teachers 


of English 


HE thirty-first annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Georgia, November 20-22, 1941. 

Those who attend the convention will Aear John Erskine, 
novelist, musician, and critic; Herbert Agar, economist, 
historian, lecturer, and Pulitzer winner; Frederick Koch, 
founder of the Carolina Playmakers; and see “The Wren’s 
Nest,” home of “Uncle Remus”; the Burns Cottage; home 
of “Gone With the Wind”; Stone Mountain; and the 
Cyclorama. 

The PSEA English Round Table, which is a very active 
group, is affiliated with this organization. Membership from 
Pennsylvania in the National Council numbers 463. 


Miriam B. Booth, Erie, is the Pennsylvania representa- 
tive on the Public Relations Committee. 


Book Theft and Mutilation 

(From page 76) 
large, assignments numerous, time limited, the desperate 
mob will shove and push and the pages will give way. 
There should be but one entrance to the library and the 
charging desk near the entrance. Reserved books should 
be within sight of the librarian, always a trained librarian 
at the charging desk, and few well-chosen rules strictly 
enforced. 

Practically all colleges have found it necessary to close 
book stacks to students. The college situation is quite differ- 
ent from that of the high school, where there is usually 
but one main reading room. An important aim of the 
school library is to teach the use of book tools, hence the 
need for the open shelves that students may browse, and 
become acquained with books, Even at the expense of open- 
shelf losses, students should have the opportunity to live 
among books while in high school. 

Librarians, teachers, administrators can help by working 
unitedly and untiringly to form habits of library citizenship. 
But, we still believe it is better to lose a book than a reader. 
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CURRICULA 
é» TEACHERS 


LEADING TO 
Bachelor of Science in Education 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 





In The Teachers College of Temple 
University there are two distinct groups 
of curricula; One leading to the under- 
graduate degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education, and to the Pennsylvania 
College Provisional Certificate; the 
other to the graduate degrees of Master 
and Doctor of Education. To Teachers 
in service and Teachers in prospect, 
opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary 
scholastic credentials, plus the ambi- 
tion and aptitude to teach. 


Note: For the convenience of those unable to 
attend regular day classes, courses accepted 
toward the undergraduate and graduate de- 
grees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Saturday Morning. 


TEMPLE suisersity 


Write the Registrar 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 











Salary Restoration 
gp ts seem bright that the Philadelphia teachers 


will receive full restoration of salaries beginning January 
I, 1942. 

Blanche Foster, active president of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, under date of July 28, addressed a 
communication to the secretary and business manager of the 
Board, Add B. Anderson, pointing out that in view of the 
steadily increasing costs of living, members of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association would like to know when 
restoration of salaries to the “Philadelphia Salary Schedule” 
would be made. 

Under date of August 12, Miss Foster received a com- 
munication from Secretary Anderson as follows: 

“Dear Miss Foster: 

“I have your communication of July 28, 1941, requesting 
information concerning the restoration of salaries. Walter 
Biddle Saul, Esq., Chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
has advised this office of his intention, at the meeting of the 
Committee on Finance on September 3, 1941, to request that 
the budget for 1942 be prepared showing the amount neces- 
sary to restore all salaries to the Philadelphia Salary Schedule 
and eliminate other cuts in effect. 

“At this time, I believe it will be possible to restore all 
salaries as of January 1, 1942. My opinion is based on the 
belief that the assessments will remain stable and that litiga- 
tion on certain salary reductions will be decided favorably 
to the Board. 

“Before any definite time can be determined to restore 
salaries it is necessary to consider certain factors, namely: 

“1, That the real estate assessments for 1942 will be at least 
equal to the 1941 assessments. Lower assessments would 


reduce the amount of school taxes available. 
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“2. That pending litigation before the courts be decided 
(the 1940-1941 cuts on salaries in excess of $2,500). An 
adverse decision to the School District would cost approxi- 
mately $950,000. 

“3. That the Board fund the balance due on the bonds 
issued under the Mansfield Act. Up to this year, sufficient 
funds were received from delinquent 1937 and prior years 
school taxes to pay the installments due on this bond issue 
of $8,350,000. The collections for 1941 will not be sufficient 
to meet the final payments amounting to $2,000,000. It is 
estimated that the shortage will be approximately $1,400,000, 
After all available funds are applied to pay this obligation, it 
is Our intention to recommend to the Board that the bal- 
ance be funded. 

“T shall be glad to furnish you with any additional informa- 
tion or statistics available, because it is the desire of the 
Superintendent of Schools and me that all salaries be restored 
as soon as the finances permit.” 





Defense and the Consumer 


W AUCH is heard these days concerning the increase in 

living costs, price control, and the methods by which 
consumer interests may be protected. One of the Com- 
mittees of the State Council of Defense, namely the Advisory 
Committee on Consumer Interest, is giving consideration to 
this problem. 

Two meetings of the Advisory Committee have been held, 
and on September 26 and 27 a State-wide conference was 
held in the Forum of the Education Building, sponsored by 
the State Nutrition Council, the State Council of Defense, 
and the Consumer Division, U. S. Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Among the speakers at this conference were Arnaud 
C. Marts, executive director, the State Council of Defense; 
William Mather Lewis, Pennsylvania State Director of 
Selective Service; and Harriet Elliott, associate administra- 
tor, U. S. Office of Price Administration, and Chief of Con- 
sumer Division. 

A bulletin outlining methods of organizing consumer 
committees of local councils of defense with suggestions for 
their guidance has recently been published by the State 
Council of Defense as Bulletin No. 20. The purpose of the 
bulletin is to assist consumer committees of local councils 
of defense to plan and carry out their program in the civilian 
defense program. This bulletin was prepared by a subcom- 
mittee of which Irene E. McDermott, senior supervisor of 
home economics, Pittsburgh public schools, was chairman. 

The bulletin deals primarily and briefly with suggestions 
for: (1) The make-up of local consumer committees; (2) A 
consumer information center; (3) Carrying out programs in 
the local area, and (4) Source material. PSEA Local 
Branches interested in joining or participating in the local 
consumer committees should make a request to the State 
Council of Defense, State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa., for 
Bulletin No. 20. 

The temporary chairman of the consumer committee is 
E. G. Cornelius, Bucknell University, and the temporary 
secretary, Harry F. Weber, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven. 





Character denotes habitual self-possession, habitual regard 
to interior and constitutional motives, a balance not to be 
overset or easily disturbed by outward events and opinion, 
and by implication points to the source of right motive. 
We sometimes employ the word to express the strong and 
consistent will of men of mixed motive, but, when used with 
emphasis, it points to what no events can change, that is, 
a will built on the reason of things——Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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FROM AN OLD FRIEND 

“I just cannot exist and be happy 
without the ScHoot JourNAL. Please 
send me this valuable visitor for the year 
beginning with the September number. 
I enclose my check in payment. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. W. Sweeney.” 
Formerly Superintendent of Elk County 
© © 
NOW AVAILABLE 

A Constitution for the All-Elementary 
Field Subject Matter Section of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers in Ele- 
mentary Education of the PSEA has 
been prepared. Copies are available 
upon request to Melvin B. Campbell, 
423 23d Avenue, Altoona. 

© © 
3 REASONS WHY 

Every teacher should belong to the 
NEA: 

I. Appreciation 

Every teacher in this country is enjoy- 
ing benefits which come from the work 
of the NEA. 

All should share, through member- 
ship, in making that work more wide- 
spread and effective. 

2. Self-Interest 

This is a day of group action. 

Organized cooperation is the best way 
to secure our objectives. We shall win 
our goals in proportion as we work to- 
gether and stand united. 

3. Pride 

Confidence in the importance of our 
profession and in the value of our work 
is an important characteristic of every 
successful teacher. 

The NEA encourages faith in our- 
selves, in our work, and in our country. 


© - 
v v 


RESOLUTIONS 
Do you have suggestions or resolu- 
tions for presentation to the House of 
Delegates at the Annual Convention? 
The Resolutions Committee, Harry 
Kriner, chairman, will be glad to receive 
them. Write your suggestions on a 
sheet of paper and forward it to PSEA 
Headquarters. 
© © 
HEADQUARTERS SERVES 
August 13, Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment of Attorney 
Subcommittee on State Convention 
August 14, Executive Council 
September 6, Committee to Study Me- 
chanics of Electing NEA State 
Delegates 
September 13, Executive Committee, 
Pennsylvania School Press Associa- 
tion 
September 20, Group of Supervisors and 
Directors of Elementary Instruction 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


September 26, Committee on Local 
Branches 
September 27, Subcommittee on _pre- 
paring report re attorney service 
Social Studies Round Table 
Planning Committee of District Super- 
intendents 
October 1, Executive Committee of 
Supervising Principals 
Executive Committee, Southern Con- 
vention District 
October 2, Executive Council 
Social Committee for State Conven- 
tion 
October 4, Committee on Retirement 
Problems 
Trustees of Permanent Fund 


HATS OFF 

To the teachers of Sullivan County 
for entrance in the roo per cent NEA 
County Honor Group. Last year our 
100 per cent County Honor Roll in- 
cluded the counties of: Snyder, Tioga, 
Berks, Somerset. We welcome Sullivan 
to the group. Superintendent John M. 
Lumley reports that at the meeting held, 
October 6, the teachers voted 100 per 
cent in the NEA, roo per cent in the 
PSEA, and contributed 100 per cent to 
the Welfare Fund. 

© © 

NOT ENOUGH 

Last year 55 Local Branches of the 
PSEA were affliated with the NEA. 
This is not enough. Affiliation entitles 
the Local Branch to receive all of the 
regular NEA publications including the 
annual Journal of Proceedings covering 
the winter and summer conventions. 
It also entitles the Local Branch to send 
its own delegate to the NEA Convention 
and to be on the direct mailing list from 
NEA Headquarters to receive all per- 
tinent announcements and _ publications. 
Affiliation means a direct relationship 
with NEA Headquarters. We suggest 
you write to Agnes Winn, Director, 
Division of Affiliated Associations, 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C., 
stating that it is the desire of your Local 
Branch to become an active affiliate of 
the NEA. 


& © 


A GOOD BEGINNING 

Sandy Township, Clearfield County, 
became an independent Local Branch for 
the first time this year. This is how 
they began: 
100 per cent enrolment in the NEA 
100 per cent enrolment in the PSEA 
100 per cent Education Bulletin 
100 per cent contribution to the Wel- 
fare Fund 

In order that these obligations may be 
met they authorized the deduction from 


their September, October, and Novem- 
ber salaries. 

Officers for the new year are: David 
Robertson, president; Emily McCaus- 
land, vice-president; Blanche Kirk, sec- 
retary; Thomas Plyler, treasurer. Karl 
M. Brewer is superintendent. 

© © 
LOCAL BRANCHES 

Sayre 

Two meetings in September, one a 
dinner and social occasion, marked the 
beginning of another full year of PSEA 
activities in the Sayre Branch. Faculty 
members meet monthly for discussions 
and action on matters of educational 
interest and welfare. Last spring the 
Sayre directors in deference to a teacher 
resolution granted three days of sick 
leave with no loss of salary plus twenty- 
seven days, minus the substitute’s salary. 

President is Raymond Welsh; secre- 
tary, Ruth Tozer; publicity chairman, 
Gertrude Smiley. L. E. DeLaney is 
superintendent of the Sayre schools and 
Judson F. Kast, supervising principal of 
the High School. 

Each teacher belongs to one of the 
following committees: advisory admin- 
istrative, professional organization, griev- 
ance, home-school-community _ relation- 
ship, social program, teacher legislation, 
auditing, PSEA prize and awards, pub- 
licity, teacher welfare, defense program, 
and music. 

Burgettstown, Smith Twp., Washington Co. 

Reorganized for 1941-42, President, 
William P. Miller; vice-president, Rich- 
ard H. Holt; secretary, Dorothy Strong; 
treasurer, Helen Thomassy. The year’s 
program is planned to meet teachers’ 
requests for discussion topics and speak- 
ers as shown by questionnaires returned 
from each member. H. L. Tennyson 
reports that this is the second year for 
the local Association. 


Lansdowne 

Levi Gilbert, formerly principal of 
Lansdowne High School, returned to 
address his former associates as president 
of the PSEA at the first meeting of the 
Local Branch on October 15. Following 
a meeting in the High School Library, 
the Local Branch honored their former 
principal by a reception and dance. 

President George J. Epley has or- 
ganized the following committees for 
the year: Executive, faculty recreation, 
legislative, welfare, publicity, and enter- 
tainment. 

© © 

PLAN NOW 

To be present at the feature occasion 
of the 1941 annual convention of PSEA 
—a dinner, reception, and dance in the 
Zembo Mosque on Tuesday evening, 
December 30, at 7:00. 
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Christmas Seal Sale 


HE 1941 Christmas Seal pictures a 

lighthouse casting its beams over 
the snow. By this symbol the artist, 
Stevan Dohanos, expresses the idea that 
knowledge spread by education pro- 
tects from tuberculosis as the lighthouse 
shows the way to safety. 

The lighthouse may also suggest the 
invisible light—X-ray which helps to 
detect tuberculosis. 

With this symbol the Seal Sale cam- 
paign particularly emphasizes _ the 
greater use of scientific knowledge in the 
control of disease. This idea is carried 
out in a teaching unit, “Lighthouses of 
Science,” which has been made available 
in the schools. 

The Christmas Seal Sale in this State 
is carried on by the Pennsylvania Tuber- 
culosis Society and its affiliated county 
organizations. These groups have 
available school health literature, posters, 
and motion pictures. 





Science-Mathematics- 
Geography Conference 


HE science, mathematics, and 

geography departments of the State 
Teachers College, California, have ar- 
ranged for a joint conference to be held 
at the College on Saturday, November 
15, starting at g9 a. M. C. S. Coler, 
chief of the OPM for the Pittsburgh 
district, will speak on the subject “Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, and Geography in 
Relation to National Defense.” He is, 
likewise, to speak at the luncheon which 
will be held in the college dining room 
at 12 noon. 

Following the general meeting, ar- 
rangements have been made for timely 
programs in each of the subject fields. 
These subject groups will meet from 
10 to 12. 

A cordial invitation is extended to ad- 
ministrators, elementary, and secondary 
teachers to attend this conference. Fur- 
ther information may be had by writ- 
ing Karl F. Oerlein, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California. 

Seales 


Pennsylvania School 
Music Assn. 


ITH one of its major purposes 

to encourage the playing and 
singing of songs which best embody 
the spirit and ideals of the United 
States, the Pennsylvania School Music 
Association will hold its first annual 
music education conference next month 
at the Pennsylvania State College. 

The conference, scheduled for Nov- 
ember 13 to 15, will attract the leading 
music educators in the State, according 
to Richard W. Grant, director of music 
at Penn State, who is in charge of the 
program, 





The program of the state music edu- 
cators this year has been “American 
Unity Through Music,” and this theme 
will be the keynote of the conference. 
Dr. Grant reports four phases of this 
program: 

(1) To encourage the fervent and 
frequent singing of our national and 
patriotic songs 

(2) To encourage respect for the 
rich heritage of music brought to 
America by various racial groups 

(3) To popularize America’s 
and pioneer songs 

(4) To attract attention to the better 


folk 
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compositions of American composers. 

Among the music educators who will 
attend the conference are M. Ciaude 
Rosenberry, chief of music education, 
State Department of Public Instruction; 
James Dunlap, president of the Penn- 
sylvania School Music Association, and 
director of music at Farrell; and Irving 
Cheyette, director of music, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana. 

The opening address of the conven- 
tion will be given by Levi Gilbert, 
president of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. Dr. Gilbert is su- 
perintendent of schools at Altoona. 








Thanksgiving Day—Remembrance Day 
For all the good that’s come our way 

For Flag — for Friends; for Freedom, too 
For help in all the things we do. 


* 


For Peace— For Love—throughout the Year 
Respect of those we hold most dear 

For Health; For Home; For Joy of Living; 
My friend, those things make up Thanksgiving. 


Need we be reminded how much we have to be thankful for? 
No! Every American has counted his blessings over and 
over again. So—with a table heaped high, and a song in 
our hearts, let us pause a moment with a prayer of thank- 


fulness on our lips. 


Co 


And now—just a last minute suggestion to make your day 
complete. Don’t forget Alka-Seltzer. Be sure you have this 
family friend on hand always. Then if you are troubled 
with after-meal distress or headache; if you are physically 
fagged-out or you catch cold—there is friendly, helpful 
Alka-Seltzer ready and able to give you relief and make 
you feel better. Don’t forget Alka-Seltzer. 

Get it from your druggist today. 


MILES LABORATORIES, 


ELKHART, IND. 





INC. meal . 








Ss NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the fuvorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


HomeE-ScHooL-CoMMUNITY RELATIONS. Wil- 
liam A. Yeager, professor of education 
and director of courses in school admin- 


istration, University of Pittsburgh. 523 
pp. University Book Store, Pittsburgh. 
$3.50 

Public school relations is now recognized 


as a definite function of educational admin- 
istration.’ This textbook in the field is based 
on a philosophy of education made _ socially 
significant for childhood. It places the home 
in its proper functional relationship with the 
home and the community. Illustrations and 
charts add to its value for members of the 
profession and laymen. Chapter bibliographies, 
chapter lists of questions and problems, and 

a very full appendix. 

Motiy Pircuer. Original play and lyrics by 
Madge Tucker. Music by Molly Donald- 
son. Illus. Musette Publishers, Inc., 113 
West 57th St. N. Y. C. $1.39 

“Molly Pitcher” is one of a series of musical 
books for children between the ages of 6 
and 14. The books are transcriptions of 
radio plays actually performed on the air 
(NBC, Red network) by children and_ they 
contain a ten-inch record in which the story 
is narrated by Milton Cross, and enacted and 
sung by the children of “Our Barn.” 

One series deals with traditional fairy tales: 
“Gingerbread Boy,” “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “Sleeping Beauty,” “Cinderella.” An- 
other series will deal with famous Americans. 
“Molly Pitcher” is to be followed by “Ben- 
jamin Franklin” and “George Washington.” 
The books contain, not only the plays and 
piano scores, but stage directions, production 
notes, and a glossary of radio terms as well. 
On November 24 a new Script will be re- 
leased called “Christmas Eve in a Toy Shop” 
($1.50) which will be of particular interest 
to teachers at this time as providing the 
script of a Christmas play. 


64 pp. $0.28. 


BUILDING 
Donald 
Sullivan. 


University. 


Reapy To Reap. 
Worv Power. 96 pp. $1.36. 
D. Durrell and Helen Blair 
Educational Clinic, Boston 
World Book Co. 

“Ready to Read,” a pupils’ workbook, and 
“Building Word Power,” a teacher's hand- 
book, contain specific kinds of practice which 
the authors’ experimentation has found effec- 
tive in developing good word discrimination, 
both auditory and visual. The exercises 


differ in many important ways from the 
phonics exercises of the older reading  sys- 
tems. The practice in auditory discrimination 


begins with identifying the sound elements in 
the child’s spoken vocabulary and_ gradually 
ties these sounds to the visual forms of 
words. The visual discrimination work be- 
gins with simple matching of letters and 
continues up to the point where the child is 
truly ready to read. The program, arranged 
in 38 lessons, has been planned for use with 
any method of teaching reading or with any 
series of textbooks already in use. Either 
the auditory or the visual exercises may be 
used independently, yet are planned to rein- 
force each other and the use of both is 
recommended for the best results in building 
word power. The material is recommended 
for use with beginners in first grade, for 
remedial work with slow learners in ele- 
mentary grades, or with pupils who have 
failed under the usual instruction and need 


special attention. 





LancuaGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
2oth Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 671 
pp. $2 

Language arts was chosen as the subject 
for this yearbook because of the apparent 
need for such material in light of the present 
achievements of boys and girls in this cur- 
riculum area. The chapter titles may seem 
to indicate a compartmentalized program, but 
chapter organization under the titles given 
is a more or less mechanical device to place 
together articles which emphasize the same 
phases of the language arts. The language 
arts are defined here as all those English 
language activities, impressional as well as 
expressional, which appear to be necessary or 


desirable in American life. An adequate 
school program in this field includes oral 
language (speaking and listening), written 


language, reading, handwriting, and spelling. 
Emphasis has been placed upon giving chil- 
dren experience in the use of language skills 
in a wide variety of life-like situations. At- 
tention has been given also to diagnostic and 
remedial work, and to special problems of 


administering and supervising the language 
program. 
This yearbook does not duplicate other 


publications in this field, but describes the 
experiences of many teachers, principals, and 
others in applying sound principles of lan- 
guage arts teaching to local school situations. 

Chapter headings are the nature and scope 
of the language arts program, oral language, 
written language, reading, handwriting, spell- 
ing, activities involving a variety of language 


arts, and general administrative and super- 
visory practices. 
Ler’s Make a Home. Helen Hale. 96 pp. 


World Book Co. $0.68 

The little second-grade reader, “Let's Make 
a Home,” furnishes easy, interesting reading 
and at the same time introduces simple social 
concepts in a way suited to second graders. 
Short, rhythmic sentences tell the story of 
children who build a_ playhouse in their 
schoolroom, how the plans were drawn and 
the material secured, how they cut and 
nailed and painted, how they made their 
tables, chairs, rugs, and curtains. Then the 
book describes work and social activities in 
the playhouse, how the children helped each 
other, how each contributed to making the 
new home a happy place in which to learn 
and to play. On each left-hand page of the 
book is a photograph which shows the chil- 
dren actually engaged in the activities de- 
scribed in the text of the facing page. Color 
sketches under each photograph tie in with 
activities in the real home. 


CarREER Coacu. Earl S. Miers. 258 pp. 
Illus. Department of Church Relations, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 925 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. $1.50 

“In your business you have to win!” This 
is the challenge, spoken and unspoken, which 

Craig Bannister faces time and again in his 

first year as coach of Midland’s football team. 

Craig wants to make good in his first job so 

he can marry Margaret Devon. How he 

strives to reconcile ideals and a career as a 

winning coach provides a_ swift-moving, ex- 

citing college story to thrill every football 
enthusiast. 
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Democracy AND Patriotism. Edited by 
Florence Hale. 80 pp. Illus. Educa- 
tional Publishing Corp., Darien, Conn. 

Teaching material for the grades which 
includes plays and pageants, posters, picture 
features, units of work, songs, articles. The 
units stress American citizenship, — relations 
with our neighboring countries, sites for new 

United States bases. The Constitution is the 

topic of one pageant and of two _ lesson 

plans. The pamphlet seems to provide just 
the material teachers of grades will need in 
stressing democracy and patriotism. 


Musica ABC. Thomas Laufer. Illus. 
Musette Publishers, Inc., 113 West 57th 
Bt, IN. ¥. °€; 

Pictures of the musical instruments under 
their initial letters which serve as an intro- 
duction to music. Deems Taylor says, “I 
like this book. It is good entertainment and 
sound pedagogy. First associations are gen- 
erally the lasting ones, and it is a short step, 
at least, in any child’s introduction to music, 
to let him become familiar with musical in- 
struments, their names, and how they look.” 


ORIENTATION IN ScHoot HeattH. Clair V. 
Langton. 680 and xiii pp. _ Tilus. 
Harper and Bros. $3 
his volume discusses many phases of the 

school health program that have heretofore 
been neglected. The material is divided into 
four parts: 1. The prevention and control of 
communicable disease, 2. Healthful school 
living, 3. The hygiene of the school child, 
4. The teacher, the curriculum, and_ school 
health. The book discusses the organization 
and administration of the school health pro- 
gram in general and emphasizes fundamental 
principles and good practice. Scientific in- 
formation which helps to solve some of the 
school health problems is provided in easily 
understood form. 


How to Reap a Newspaper. Edgar Dale. 
192 pp. Illus. Scott, Foresman. $1.40 
“How to Read a Newspaper” has a double- 
edged appeal: (1) It tells a vivid story of the 
making of a newspaper, what goes on be- 
hind the scenes, and answers many questions 
for the curious laymen; (2) but its unique 
contribution is the help it offers the reader 
in improving his reading technics, in think- 
ing straight about what he reads, in building 
his own standards for judging newspapers 
and in applying these standards. The book 
starts off with the story of the Ohio State 
Penitentiary fire. This chapter is followed 
by others designed to give the reader a clear 
idea of how the news is gathered, written, 
edited, printed, and distributed. 


EnGuisH Patterns. Book III. R. I. Johnson, 
Mabel A. Bessey, and Monica D. Ryan. 
500 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.48 

This book, of the Daily-Life English, 

Senior Series, offers opportunity for specializa- 
tion in the various fields’ of speaking and 
writing, with chance for the student to exer- 
cise his own originality of thought and _ ex- 
pression in creative writing. The following 
opportunities for specialization are among 
those offered: Essay writing; experiments in 
the writing of verse; reviewing books, com- 
menting on radio programs, reviewing motion 
pictures and plays; writing short stories; writ- 
ing and acting plays; newspaper interview- 
ing, writing news stories, features, editorials; 
writing business letters and reports. 
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Lire IN MopEeRN America. Mary G. Kelty. 
532 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.44 

A companion volume to “Life in Early 
America,” this new history and_ social-studies 
text for the middle grades picks up and car- 
ries through to 1941 the dramatic story of 
America. With history as the basic, inter- 
weaving thread, it vividly pictures American 
life and institutions through stories which 
make effective use of children’s interest in 
action, adventure, and concrete detail. It 
opens with the Westward Movement and 
traces boldly the main outlines of succeeding 
developments. The narrative places major 
emphasis on permanent and enduring prob- 
lems, while at the same time getting across 
a distinct feeling of the country’s rapid 
growth and change. Outstanding for its 
simple, readable style that makes events and 
conditions clear and real; careful vocabulary 
explanation and control; things To Do, lead- 
ing to wider reading and worth-while activi- 
ties; things To Think About, causing new 
mental reactions rather than offering a repe- 
tition of the text; and abundant illustrative 
materials that explain and extend the contert. 


Record Kerepinc For Everyone. William 
L. Moore; Howard E. Wheland; Clinton 
M. File, State Teachers College, Indiana. 
424 pp. South-Western Publishing Co. 
$1.60 
Practice training in simple record keeping 
for individuals, families, and clubs, and for 
small businesses. The book is recommended 
for personal, nonvocational, preparatory, low 
I. Q., and general record keeping courses. 
It will furnish an introduction to the tech- 
nical phases of bookkeeping for the students 
who are interested in acquiring full under- 
standing of bookkeeping for vocational pur- 
poses. 
Second Edi- 


APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE. 


tion. John Robert Gregg. 540 pp. Illus. 
Gregg. $1.80 
This text answers the question, “What is 


required of the private secretary?” In addi- 
tion to the usual routine of office work, such 
as office machines, filing, telephoning, etc., 
there are special drills in spelling, remedial 
English, business arithmetic for the secretary, 
shorthand, and typing. Special features are 
the training for developing a marketable per- 
sonality and chapters on “Preparation for 
Job Finding” and the “Job-Finding Cam- 


’ 


paign.” A correlated workbook is available. 


TEACHER-PuPIL RELATIONSHIPS. Bernice Bax- 


ter. 166 pp. Macmillan 

The author studied the relationship be- 
tween the teacher and pupils in schools in 
Oakland, California. Six teachers were 
studied for several months to form a_pro- 
cedure which was used in the observation of 
relationships in thirty-six additional classrooms. 
Returns on a questionnaire on pupil-teacher 
relationships are tabulated. An account of the 








HOME STUDY 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Write to 


The Correspondence Study 
Division 
School of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, 
Penna. 











observational method and the findings which 
resulted are found in chapters entitled: Suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful teachers, desirable 
pupil behavior, an effective teacher described, 
pertinent suggestions for teachers in service. 


PRONUNCIATION, DEFINI- 
Third Edition. 


Worps—SPELLING, 
TION, AND APPLICATION. 
Compiled by Rupert P. SoRelle and 
Charles W. Kitt. 222 pp. Gregg. $0.60 

This textbook lays the foundation for and 
then presents the business vocabulary. Or- 
ganized in seven parts and further divided 
into 104 lessons, it deals with: Rules, word 
beginnings and endings, word usage, new 
words, words of foreign origin, geographic 
names, words used in business, and words 
used in special businesses and industries. 

Noticeable features are: the use of “spelling 

words” in sentences, lists of words often mis- 

spelled, and words often mispronounced. 


Book III, 400 pp. Book IV, 
W. M. Tanner and F. J. 


My ENGLIsH. 
432 pp. Illus. 


Platt. Ginn. $1.20 each 
Book I of this four-book series was re- 
viewed page 283, April, 1941, PSJ. Book 


III offers a year’s program of study in har- 
with the interests and abilities of the 


mony 
mature high school student. Emphasis is 
placed on oral and written communication, 


on training in thinking and in listening, and 
on reviewing and extending grammar learn- 
ing. Book IV, for the last year of high 
school, provides practice in creative writing, 
in thinking, and in perfecting the mechanics 
of good English. 

KEEPING 


Growinc Up. Grade III, 216 pp. 


SAFE AND Wei. Grade IV, 216 pp. 
Illus. Turner and others. Heath. $0.72 
each 


The first two books of the Health-Safety- 
Growth series which was reviewed page 282, 
April, 1941, PSJ. In the book for Grade 
III, the child is encouraged to form health 
habits and develop a favorable attitude to- 
wards diet, cleanliness, sleep, fresh air, proper 
clothing, and safety. In the one for Grade 
IV the approach to health is made through 
an up-building of attitudes of sportsmanship 
and fair play, teamwork, and _ cooperation. 
Safety is presented by means of a_ puppet 
show, a number of stories, and other mate- 
rials and projects. 


Story Lives oF AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
Katherine Little Bakeless. 288 pp. Illus. 
Stokes. $2.50 


In this story of the growth of a national 
American music, the author describes the red 
man’s music, the colonial white man’s music 
life, and traces the rich addition of the black 
man’s beautiful music. She gives the life 
stories of 14 important American composers 
from Stephen Foster to the modern Gershwin 
and Berlin. 
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Waibtiiteas 


“HOME-SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS” 


A Basic Text and Book of Refer- 
ence in Public School Relations 


By 
William A. Yeager 


Professor of Education and 
Director of Courses in School 
Administration, University 


of Pittsburgh 





Beautifully printed and il- 
lustrated. Awarded recog- 
nition by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts 
as one of Fifty Best Books 
of the Year. 





Covers 


Public Education in Amer- 
ican Life. 

Public Education as a 
Community Enterprise 

Co-operating Agencies in 
Home-School-Commu- 
nity Relations 

Problems and Policies in a 
Relations Program 

Building a Constructive 
Program 





523 pages $3.50 postpaid 





University Book Store 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Harrisburg » 





Central Pennsylvania Business College 
323 Market Street 


Pennsylvania 


~[Students may enter on any Monday|-- 

















Motion Pictures and Lectures 


PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE 
(In Color) 
NOT RENTAL FILMS 
Educational Entertainment 
for Schools and Clubs 


Bob Ford - Homestead, Pa. 























When You Change Your 
Address 


Whenever you change your residence ad- 
dress notify the PSEA office, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., at once. 
Otherwise you fail to receive the JouRNAL 
and the Association is caused unnecessary 
expense. 
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Hunpreps oF TuRKEYS. PEANUTS THE Pony. 
Osswald, Reed, Sondergaard. 32 pp. each. 
Illus. Heath. $0.24 each 


Two more of the Our Animal Story Books, 
reviewed p. 29, Sept. PSJ. “Hundreds of 
Turkeys” is an unusual story of a modern 
turkey farm which depends on incubators for 
hatching eggs. A little girl, who helps her 
father with the large flock of turkeys, adopts 
one for her own and gives it special care. 
In “Peanuts the Pony” is the story of some 
children who get acquainted with three 
ponies at a pony farm. Peanuts likes hay 
and oats but he gets his name from the food 
he likes best. 

Bricht Mipnicut. A Samson story by Trum- 
bull Reed. 278 pp. Department of 
Church Relations, Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, 925 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadephia. $1.50 


The story of Sam Day who following an 
accident at the end of his first university 
year was deprived of sight. Through the 
faith of his sister Helen, Sam finds a place 
in college life with a Seeing Eye dog as his 
companion. You will enjoy the story of his 
regeneration. 


MopERN AMERICANS IN SCIENCE AND INVEN- 
tion. Edna Yost, Allegheny College. 
270 pp. Stokes. $2 

Seventeen biographies of men who have 
made genuinely important contributions to 

American welfare and knowledge in recent 

years. Beginning with Ezra Cornell of West- 

ern Union who founded Cornell University, 
it includes great pioneer leaders and discov- 
erers in the sciences of agriculture, medicine, 
physics, chemistry, and nutrition. There are 
the exciting career stories of Stephen Smith, 








GROUP LIFE, HOSPITALIZATION, 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT Insurance 


Offered by Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 





protection. 


protection. 








Provide Your Insurance Needs Cooperatively 


The Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company 
and the Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company can provide you with 
a cooperative insurance plan of group 


Through cooperative, self help, you can 
provide your insurance needs in these 
companies in which the economic prin- 
ciples of voluntary participation in and 
the democratic control of business is held 
by the policyholders, themselves, who 
make the business possible. 


Cooperatives Work for Your Interests 


In an insurance cooperative, service is the 
guiding motive to provide policyholders 
with adequate insurance protection at an 
economical cost. There is a Farm Bureau 
insurance representative near you who will 
gladly give you complete information 
about life, automobile, fire, group life, 
hospitalization or health and accident 


Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co. 


Pennsylvania Office 
3607 Derry St., Harrisburg 





Home Office 
Columbus, Ohio - 
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Father of our Public Health Laws; Harvey 
Wiley, who fought for Pure Food legislation, 
and Robert Williams, who has contributed 
to our knowledge of vitamins; of Langley and 
Sperry in the field of aviation; Brashear and 
Swasey in astronomical instrument making; 
Baekeland of bakelite; Carver of air condi- 
tion; Cottrell of the Research Corporation 
and Zworykin of television—inventors who 
are transforming modern life in varied ways, 


Books Received 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44th St., 


IN; 2%: *Gs2 
PuysicaL EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY 
ScHooLt. Prepared by Laurentine B. Col- 


lins and Rosalind Cassidy and participants 
in Summer Workshops of the Progressive 
Education Assn. $1.25 

Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg., 
Square, Boston, Mass.: 

ANNUAL HANpDBOOK, 1941. Terms of ad- 
mission to the Colleges of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. William 
A. Neilson, general editor 

Harbinger House, 41 W. 35th St., N. Y. C.: 

Wincs OveR THE Crassroom. An anthol- 
ogy of poetry composed by the school 
teachers of America. $2.50 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 

JOURNALISM AND THE ScHOOL PaPER. Second 

edition. DeWitt C. Reddick. $1.48 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government Publications 
U. S. Office of Education: 


EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH STupDIEs OF Na- 
TIONAL ScoPE OR SIGNIFICANCE. David 
Segel. $0.10 

Statistics oF HicHER EpucaTIoN, 1937-38. 
Henry G. Badger, Frederick J. Kelly, 
and John H. McNeely 


SUPERVISION OF HEALTH AND PuysicaL Ep- 


Park 


UCATION AS A FUNCTION OF STATE De- 
PARTMENTS OF EpucaTION. James F. 
Rogers. $0.15 

Work, RELIEF, AND Security. Edward A. 


Williams, Work Projects Administration 

These pamphlets may be secured from the 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


NEA Publications 


SizE oF Cxass IN Pusiic ScHoots In 60 
Cities OveR 100,000 IN POPULATION. 
Research Division, NEA, 1201 16th St, 
Washington, D. C. 


American Council on Education Pub- 
lications 


AMERICAN ISOLATION RECONSIDERED. $0.50. 
THE TEACHER AND INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS. $0.10. By the Committee on 
Materials for Teachers in International 
Relations 

These pamphlets may be obtained from the 

Council, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 
Dynamic Democracy. Edited by Harrison 
M. Sayre. Outlining the educational ob- 


jectives of some of the leading youth 
organizations; designed to show how 
these can readily supplement existing 
school programs. $0.25 

Propucinc ScHoot Movies. Eleanor Child 
and Hardy Finch. National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St, 
Chicago, Ill. $1.50 

A ScHoot Buritpinc ProGRaM FOR SOUTH 

Kincstown, R. I. N. L. Engelhardt 

and Paul R. Mort, Columbia University 
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SNOTES anp NEWS 


VitttaM G. Carr, associate secre- 
tary of the NEA and secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission, spoke 
on the topic “Learning the Ways of 
Democracy” at an open dinner meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Principals Club 
held Thursday, October 9, at 6:00 P.M. 
in Mitten Hall, Temple University. 
Doctor Carr participated in the recent 
field study of ninety secondary schools 
in twenty-seven states in which instruc- 
tion in and practice of democracy were 
observed and evaluated. He also was 
one of the active participants in develop- 
ing the summaries of six panel dis- 
cussions of the Philadelphia Workshop. 


Heten E. Witson, president of the 
Pittsburgh Local Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
has been named by Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
Schools, to have charge of the school 
program advocated by John W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner of Education, with 
relation to Defense Saving Stamps and 
Bonds. She will give full time to the 
development of this program in the 
Pittsburgh schools and as an initial step 
is working on a defense primer en- 
titled, “This Is My America.” 

CuarLces F. ‘Troxetyt, teacher in 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, 
is teaching a course in the supervision 
of school publications at Columbia Uni- 
versity on Saturdays during the winter 
session. The course is presented in 
fourteen specific lecture demonstrations 
designed to cover every phase of the 
student newspaper. 


Carrot, D,. CuHamptin, professor of 
education at Pennsylvania State College, 
addressed 800 teachers and administra- 
tors, October 2, at the annual confer- 
ence in Wellsville, N. Y., of the south- 
ern district of that state. His topic was 
the Reconstruction Role of Education. 
On October 23 he spoke in Wilming- 
ton for the Delaware State Education 
Association on Satisfying the Character 
Needs of the American Adolescent. 

Mo.ute Best, who retired from teach- 
ing in Dravosburg this year, had com- 
pleted fifty-one years of service in the 
same school district. Thirteen of the 
years were when the district was a 
part of Mifflin Township and thirty- 
eight years since the borough of Dravos- 
burg was founded. The school board 
unanimously adopted resolutions of ap- 
preciation of Miss Best’s long and faith- 
ful service to the community. 

Rosert E, Laramy, former superin- 
tendent of Altoona schools, has been 
nominated on both Democratic and Re- 
publican tickets for school director of 
Bethlehem. 





CarottneE M. Jackson, head of the 
social science department of Chester 
High School, was awarded the dis- 
tinguished service certificate presented 
annually by the Chester Rotary Club to 
the city’s outstanding teacher. 


F. Tueropore Struck, head of the de- 
partment of industrial education at the 
Pennsylvania State College, has just 


been appointed to the advisory board 


of a new professional magazine, School 
Shop. The magazine is sponsored by 
the publishers of the Education Digest. 
Lawrence W. Prakken is the editor. 

Louisa R. SHoTWELL, dean of women, 
Hanover College, Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed head of residence, Wilson Col- 
lege, Chambersburg. Miss Shotwell 
will serve as coordinator of student acti- 
vities and assistant in the orientation of 
freshmen. 








or a delicious treat 


enjoy wholesome CHEWING GUM 


There’s a reason, time 
and place for the enjoy- 
ment of Chewing Gum 


Millions of Americans enjoy 
Chewing Gum every day—it’s 
such a wholesome, inexpensive, 
delicious treat. 


Both young and old enjoy 
Chewing Gum because chewing 
is a natural, normal pleasure — 
and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, forinstance, helps give 
your teeth and gums the kind of 
natural exercise they need to 
help them keep clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 


The pleasant chewing also 
seems to lessen your nervous 


tension and helps youconcentrate 
betteron whatever you're doing. 


Successful, popular men and 
women,and boysand girls,enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily and they 
use the same standards of good 
taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this treat as they 
use in everything they do. 


Your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum just fits in naturally when 
you're around home, doing your 
farm work, motoring, studying, 
reading—and with so many of 
your other daily activities. 


Yes, there is a reason, a time 
and a place for enjoying whole- 
some, delicious Chewing Gum. 





As An Aid To Good Teeth—Chewing Gum helps keep 
your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise, 








National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 
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Bennett School, 
Mattoon, Illinois 
before and after 
modernizing with ¥f. 
American Unt- = 
versal Classroom & 
Seating. 


BEFORE 


This school looked 


ahead and chose 


Universa 


CLASSROOM SEATING 





VEN the newest-looking, most recently purchased 

school seating may be “‘old”’ if it does not incor- 

porate the comfort, posture and use advancements made 
recently in design and construction. 

Only in the new American Universal Classroom Seat- 
ing will you find all these new features. For many of 
them are made possible by the American Seating Com- 
pany’s own research and testing. 

Why replace the obsolete with the obsolescent? Your 
school budget dollars will be best invested if you buy 
the best. Let us help you plan a reseating 
program that will be modern years from 
now. Write us for complete information. 





GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 


WY," fey a Ce Wwe (-t-(e (5 amb be ol Uo) COMT-T-Letee MEM E-bettt (oi att d=) <0) MivTod sole) EON sL0b dol oF 


Theatre, Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation Seating 
Branch Offices and Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 





N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Market, 11th & 12th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
918 Fulton Bldg., 6th & Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New Positions 


Abell, Wilbur J., bus. ed., STC, Bloomsburg 

Adams, Earl, supr. prin., Menallen Twp., Fayette Co. 
Allison, Hester V., Eng., soc. studies, Fairfield 

Bailey, Leonard, prin., Fairchance H. S. 

Bair, Anna G., Mechanicsville, Latimore Twp., Adams Co. 
Baker, Ruth C., primary, Beaver Creek, Berwick Twp., Adams Co, 
Beard, Edward C., Sugar Valley voc., Clinton Co. 

Berry, Grace R., grade 3, Palmyra 

Bomgardner, Martha Jane, nurse, Palmyra 

Bricker, Ruth E., Plainfield, Latimore Twp., Adams Co. 
Brubaker, Dorothy E., grade 6, Palmyra 

Cameron, Ruth, elem., West Side school, Steelton 

Campbell, Anna E., junior high clothing, Butler 

Cowan, Louise S., Cranberry, Tyrone Twp., Adams Co. 
Creager, Elizabeth H., Hollinger’s, Reading Twp., Adams Co. 


Dessenberger, Vernon H. W., supr., special ed., Juniata, Perry, Cum- 


berland Cos. 
Ensminger, Ruth E., New Chester, Straban Twp., Adams Co. 
Evans, Clayton, phys. ed., Littlestown 
Finnegan, Frank A., supr. prin., Hanover Twp., Luzerne Co. 
Garrett, Etta, Mt. Pleasant, Germany Twp., Adams Co. 
Genovese, Clarence T., supr., spec. ed., Mercer and Crawford Cos. 
Harries, Megan, Church, Latimore Twp., Adams Co. 
Hawk, Kenneth, math., Steelton H. S. 
Hazen, Edna J., dir., elem. ed., STC, Bloomsburg 
Hemminger, Nancy, Eng., hist., York Springs 
Herr, Galen W., inst. music, Palmyra 
Hocker, Kenneth, Eng., Steelton H. S. 
Hollis, J. F., hist., Steelton H. S. 
Hoopert, Grantas E., prin., elem. school, York Springs 
Hutchings, Barbara, home econ., East Berlin 
Ickes, Sara A., music, Fairfield boro, Highland and Liberty Twops., 
Adams Co. 
Inskip, George B., prin., elem. school, Biglerville 
Irvin, Glenn W., psychologist, Fayette Co. 
Karsnitz, John A., ind. arts, Palmyra Jr.-Sr. H. S. 
Lang, Fred E., prin., Pine Twp. school, Allegheny Co. 
Mapes, Sara, Girard College 
Miller, Sara A., Greenstone, Hamiltonban Twp., Adams Co. 
Morgan, Robert, music, STC, Bloomsburg 
Morris, Charles, prin., Hanover Twp. Sr. H. S., Luzerne Co. 
North, Thomas, dean of instruction, STC, Bloomsburg 
Pearson, Herbert, asst. prin., Hanover Twp. Sr. H. S., Luzerne Co. 
Rinard, M. Elizabeth, Eng., vocal music, East Berlin 
Rinard, Muriel, elem., Fothergill school, Steelton 
Rutherford, Edna C., math., Palmyra Jr.-Sr. H. S. 


| Sachs, Rebecca E., Strasbaugh’s Grammar, Franklin Twp., Adams Co. 
| Shank, Geraldine, elem., Major Bent school, Steelton 


Slaybaugh, J. F., math., science, York Springs 

Smith, Edgar J., Pike, Huntington Twp., Adams Co. 
Snodgress, Mildred E., com., Palmyra Jr.-Sr. H. S. 
Spangler, J. Arleen, Eng., Latin, Littlestown 

Stambaugh, Zora M., Pine Grove, Union Twp., Adams Co. 
Starner, Vera A., Mt. View, Tyrone Twp., Adams Co. 


| Steele, J. Jay, prin., Lower Tyrone Twp., Fayette Co. 


Steen, J. C., prin., Boothwyn H. S. 

Weakley, Glen M., asst. coach, soc. studies, Springfield Twp. H. S., 
Chestnut Hill 

Wert, S. Alma, 5th and 6th grade, Arendtsville 





National Council of 
Geography Teachers 


HE twenty-eighth annual meeting of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers will be held on Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, and January 1 and 2, 1942, in New York City. 
The Barbizon Plaza Hotel at 1or West 58th Street and 
Central Park South will be the headquarters for the meeting. 
The American Association of Geographers is holding its 
annual meeting in the same hotel on December 29-31 and 
its program sessions will be open to interested guests. 
On the afternoon of December 31 and the mornings and 
afternoons of January 1 and 2, the group will meet in the 
intimate theatre of the Barbizon Plaza Hotel. The evening 
of December 31, it will meet in the Salon de Musique of 
the Barbizon Plaza. The annual Council dinner will be held 
the evening of January r. 
Members and friends of the National Council will be 
especially interested in the Wednesday morning program, 
December 31, of the American Association of Geographers. 
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CLARENCE T. Genovese of Donora 
has been appointed by the county boards 
of school directors of Mercer and Craw- 
ford Counties, to the position of super- 
visor of special education to serve these 
two counties. He is spending one-half 
of his time in each county. Mr. Gen- 
ovese succeeds Mary H. Pooler who 
continues in this work, serving the Erie- 
Warren-Forest County Area. 


S. L. Coover, director of industrial 
education, State Teachers College, Cafi- 
fornia, was awarded the doctoral degree 
at the University of Pittsburgh in June, 
1941. The subject of his dissertation 
was “The Nature and Measurement of 
Mechanical Ability.” During the past 
summer session Dr. Coover taught sev- 
eral industrial arts courses at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Mary BLANKENBUEHLER of Roscoe, a 
successful elementary teacher in the 
Charleroi public schools during the past 
forty years, retired from service, Sep- 
tember 1. Miss Blankenbuehler taught 
a total of forty-nine years in the schools 
of Elco, Roscoe, and Charleroi. 

Roscozt F. Scuaupp is the new direc- 
tor of library education at State Teachers 
College, Kutztown. Dr. Schaupp has 
had seventeen years of library and teach- 
ing experience including work at the 
University of Nebraska, the University 
of Tennessee, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Ohio State University. He 
had editorial experience at Nebraska, 
served as bibliographical contributor to 
American Speech, and cooperated in the 
revision of Ferguson’s American Library 
Laws. He prepared a training manual 
for WPA library workers which was 
released nationally as a technical bulletin 
by the Central Office, Washington, D. 
C. 


In REVISING the commercial course at 
Bangor High School the work in the 
tenth grade has been made diagnostic 
and exploratory. In addition to this 
change a course in social computations 
has been instituted. The purpose of 
this course is to clarify the use of mathe- 
matics that a pupil will encounter in 
the business world such as tax compu- 
tations, figuring interest, insurance, and 
use of fractions in price setting. 

THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the 
founding of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology will be observed during the col- 
lege year 1941-42, with elaborate Found- 
er’s Day ceremonies in December and 
special observances throughout the year, 
according to an announcement by L. D. 
Stratton, dean of men, general chairman 
of the Semi-Centennial Celebration. 

LenicH University dedicated three 
additions to the physical plant, con- 
structed at a total cost of $362,500, on 
Saturday, October 4, as a part of the 
University’s three-day observance of its 
75th anniversary. 





Fayette County local branch held a 
banquet on October 23 at which time 
new officers and PSEA delegates were 
elected. Levi Gilbert, President of the 
PSEA, Altoona, and T. D. Martin of 
the NEA, Washington, D. C., were the 
speakers. 

New SaLem issues a mimeographed 
handbook which contains all necessary 
school information: Calendar of school 
days, report card periods, patrols, pro- 
gram 1941-42; fire signals, community 
council, care of school property, build- 
ings, and grounds. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Associa- 
tion of Science Teachers of the Middle 
States will be held on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 22, at 10:30 A.M. at the Hotel Chal- 
fonte, Atlantic City, N. J. Lewis Prutz- 
man of West Chester High School is 
president of the Association; Dena D. 
Ungemach of Overbrook High School, 
Philadelphia, the secretary. 

THe Atreus Wanner Vocational 
building in York was completed about 
the middle of October. This new shop 
building is named for the man who 
served as superintendent of schools in 
York from 1890 to 1922, and who in- 
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stituted the cooperative industrial course | 


in that city in 1911. This building is a 
one-story structure, feet long, 40 


yy. 


feet wide, with a large bay in the center | 


of the building having a width of 57 
feet. 


The following activities will be | 
housed in this building: Machine shop | 


practice; welding, both arc and acety- | 
lene; heat treating and ordnance inspec- | 


tion. 
fered the facilities of this new building 
to the federal government to be used 
exclusively for defense training during 
the period of the emergency. 

A convocation honoring William 
Pearson Tolley upon the completion of 
10 years service as president of Alle- 
gheny College was held on Friday, 
October 24, in connection with Alle- 
gheny’s annual homecoming. Dr. Tol- 
ley was inaugurated as president of the 
college in October, 1931, at the age of 
thirty, and under his leadership Al- 
legheny has made important advances 
in its educational program and physical 
property. The convocation came signif- 
icantly at a time when Allegheny has its 
largest enrolment in history and when 
two new dormitory units for women 
were ready for dedication. The units— 
Anna Cloyde Brooks and Walker Halls 
—were dedicated on Saturday morning, 
October 25. 

BANGOR STUDENTs, in continuing the 
use of supervised correspondence courses 
to enrich the curricular offerings of the 
high school, have set up an automobile 
motor in one of the shops for practical 
work in connection with the theory 
studied. A number of students are also 


taking courses in retail selling, oil paint- 


ing, and radio. 


The York school board has of- | 











T-PU- announces a new, more gen- 
erous protection plan for teachers! It’s 
the Certificate 
developed exclusively by T.P.U. 


Peerless-Hospital 


This liberal Certificate pays a hos- 
pitalization benefit of $37.50 per week 
for eight weeks, even including the 
first week. $25.00 per week is paid for 
home confinement caused by sickness, 
accident or quarantine! Other cash 
benefits run as high as $1,500.00. 

This new Peerless-Hospital Certifi- 
cate is designed to fit exactly the needs 
of the teacher. It gives protection 
that no teacher can afford to be with- 
out... yet the cost is unusually low! 


Fill in the coupon be- 
low for complete in- 
formation and _ litera- 
ture about this new 
T.P.U. protection plan. 





Teachers Protective [Union 


T. P.U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me more about the NEW Peer- 
less-Hospital Certificate that pro- 
tects me against the hazardsof sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine—even 
during the first week. (101) 


Name 





Address 
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Here is a typical scene from an original Social Studies 
play given by third-grade children of the South Side schools, 
Connellsville, under the direction of the teacher, Audith 
The group worked out a project in the study of 
Switzerland which culminated in a play presented to all 
the pupils of the building and then to the parents. 
a correlation of reading and doing, carrying the activities 
into most of the subjects: in art, drawing pictures of Swiss 
people and Swiss scenes, carving animals from ply wood, 


Bixler. 
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people 


covered: 


Swiss Lullabies. 


It was 


climbing. 


embroidering little doilies, making the scenery for the stage, 
planning costumes for the play, and making a large Swiss 


flag and the tiny ones used in the chocolate bud favors; in 
music, singing the Swiss songs and dancing the folk dances; 
in reading and English, finding the material, rewording it, 
and then telling it as the narrators in the play or acting 


it out. 
Some objectives were: 


Perkins 
Thorsmark 


Madeline Brandeis 





November, 194] 





1. To develop through classroom activities courtesy, group § 
cooperation, and self reliance 

2. To give pictures and impressions of the activities and 
habits of the Swiss people 

3. To enrich and broaden the children’s interest in other 





4. To lead pupils to understand the influence of environ. 
ment on the people of Switzerland 

5. To give pleasure to others. 

The program which follows indicates the many topics 


ACT I—Swiss Homes; School Days; Mountain Peaks; 


ACT II—Away to the Alps; Swiss Folk-Songs. 


ACT III—Mild chocolate; carrying cheese; embroidering; 
skiing; wood carving; watch making. 

ACT IV—Lovely Lucerne; Lion of Lucerne; story of 
William Tell; city of Bern; Swiss Flag; dance—mountain 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Frank G. Carpenter ..Around the World with the Children 


Swiss ‘Twins 


hah en rer Children of Switzerland 


Swiss Wood Carver 


Photograph by M. W. Hartman of the high school faculty, 
assisted by Norman Homer, a student. 
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Necrology 


W. Fow er Bucxke, an educator for 
nearly fifty years and first principal of 
Harrisburg Technical High School 
which he helpéd to organize, died Sep- 
tember 14 at his home in New Buffalo. 

Wituiam EE. Braucuer, Palmerton 
High School teacher who was well 
known throughout the State as a basket- 
ball coach, died August 14 after a severe 
heart attack. 

ExLtwoop PatTrEersoN CuBBERLEY, pro- 
fessor of education at Leland Stanford 
University and editor of a series of pro- 
fessional books for Houghton Mifflin 
Company, died September 14. 

BENJAMIN J. Gurparc, principal of 
the Fulton school, Philadelphia, died 
during the summer. 

Crara L. Ristineg, supervisor of music 
in Philadelphia, died while on vacation 
in Oakland, California, on July 22. 





J. Lynn Barnarp of Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, died August ro. 

Emma E. Boyer, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia public schools for 40 years, 
died October 7, in Methodist Hospital 
after a two-weeks’ illness. Miss Boyer, 
who was born in Reading, was head of 
the art department at the Cooke Junior 
High School. She also had taught at 
the McClure, Madison, and Ellwood 
public schools. 

Anna E. Woopwarp, a former teacher 
in Swarthmore, died September 29 at 
her home in West Chester. Miss Wood- 
ward retired from her position as teacher 
of English in the junior high school last 
spring after a period of 33 years of 
continuous service. 

sccnalab lint 


Calendar 


October 31-November 1—Annual Fall 
Educational Conference, _—_ State 
Teachers College, Indiana 

October 31-November 1—Annual Meet- 
ing, Pa. Assn. of Student Participa- 
tion in School Government, John 
Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

November 2-8—Children’s Book Week 

November 7-8—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 9-15—American Education 
Week 

November 14-15—Southern Convention 
District, Chambersburg 


November 14-15—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Scranton 
November 15—Science, Mathematics, 


Geography Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, California 


November 20-22—Natl. Council of 
Teachers of English, Atlanta, Ga. 

November 20-22—National Council for 
the Social Studies (A Department 
of the NEA), Indianapolis, Ind. 

November 22—Association of Science 
Teachers of the Middle States, Hotel 
Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J. 

December 8-g—National Assn. of Direc- 
tors of Vocational Education, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

December 10-13—American Vocational 
Assn. Convention, Boston, Mass. 


December 29-31—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 
December 31-January 1, 2—Twenty- 


eighth Annual Meeting of the Natl. 
Council of Geography Teachers, 
Barbizon Plaza Hotel, N. Y. C. 
1942 

February 21-26—American Assn. of 
School Administrators, San Fran- 
cisco 

March 18-21—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 

April 24-25—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, Fifteenth Annual 
State Contests, Bloomsburg 

April 24-25—Fourth Annual Eastern 
Pennsylvania Conference on Art 
Education, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 

April 25—Pennsylvania Industrial Arts 

Conference, State Teachers College, 

California 

28-July 2—National 

Assn., Denver, Colo. 

October 2-3—Pennsylvania Speech Asso- 
ciation, Fourth Annual Conference, 


Harrisburg 


June Education 
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